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THE great Lord Bacon hath jastlj ohserred, 
that ^' Koovledge drawn firesh^ and, as it wero 
in our view, out of particalar% knows the waj 
best to particulars again ; and it hath much greats 
er life for practice^ when the discourse attends 
upon the example, than when the example at- 
tends upon the discottrse."' 

History and biography hare been too frequents 
ly employed in the serrice of error and vice ; 
bat by proper management they may be made 
equally effectual in &e cause of laaming, Tirtue, 
and religion* Examples of the progress of 
great and good men in the paths which le4 
them to that glory which has readercd them 
objects of admiradon to posterity, cannot but 
icxcite in the minds of ingenuous youths a de» 
sire to imitate them. To produce so desirable 
an end was the object of the editor in eoropiLi 
Ing^the following work, in which the examples 
4>f early rirtne and genius ha? e been selected 
with care, delineated with exactness, and phuse^ 
in snch a point of Tiew, and attended with 
such remarks, as may best serfe to form pro^ 
per models for the consideration and imitatioi% 
0( young persons of both sexes^ 



3 Francis Beauchateau. 

regular mode of life, he thought no- 
thing too much for his son^ and em- 
ployed the greater part of his salary in 
procuring for him the best masters in 
every department. His wife, who was 
also a i^ayer, did xiot hesitate to make 
the same sacrifices. She sold her trin- 
kets, and confined herself to the most 
simple dresses, to concur in the designs 
of- her -husband. The young pupil 
fully answered these tender cares, and 
largely contributed to the happiness of 
his parents, both by his progress in 
learning and the amiable qualities of 
\k\% heart. 

Nothing serves more to enlarge the 
mind^ than to adorn the memory with 
chosen passage;9, in prose or verse. 
This method^ now too much neglected^ 
wits fo^meiiy employed with success in 
the libieral studies* Though somewhat 
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slow of conception^ Beauchateau read 
and wrote tolerably well in his fifth 
year ; and he knew by heart, and re- 
cited with correctness, the best of La 
Fontaine's fables. What so much hast- 
ened his progress was, that his mas- 
ters never gave him a line to learn witti- 
out previously explaining to him the 
literal or figurative sense of the words. 
He who knows well how to choose his 
time, and to manage his means, will find 
himself able to do many things without 
extraordinary eflbrts. Though little 
Francis did not study three hours a day 
in all, yet in his eighth year he under- 
stood the best Greek and Latin authors ; 
he translated them at sight, because he 
had been taught thesedifficult language^ 
chiefly by use and by conversation, 
which save the disgust caused by abs- 
tract principles and perplexing tul«i. 

B & 
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We commonly consider those pre- 
mature geniuses^ i^i^ho display the know- 
ledge of men while yet in leadings 
strings^ as phenomena : let us cease to 
wonder; patience^ and sound princi- 
ciples of education^ accomplish every 
things and supply the defects of nature. 
Like those stony and ungrateful soils, 
which stubborn labour at length suc% 
ceeds in rendering fertile, the most un- 
promising understandings may be form- 
ed by assiduous cultivation. With a 
few exceptions, what has already been 
learned by one individual, another is 
equally capable of knowing. Wherein* 
vention is not the point, nothing but 
time is necessary ; every thing depends 
on the method and ability of the mas- 
ters. The languages are the keys of hu- 
man knowledge ; he who possesses se- 
yersH of them, possesses also several 
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means of instruction. BesidejS Greek 
and Latin^ those two bases of the liberal 
studies^ young Beauchateau applied 
himself to the Spanish and Italian ; 
and in his eleventh year he was so well 
versed in these two langudges^ that he 
would not have needed an interpreter 
at Madrid or Florence. 
' In order to form a complete scholar^ 
it is not sufficient to make a deep and 
constant «tudy of literature^ or to pass 
much time in reading the best authors; 
the pupil ought to try his own powers; 
and be able to execute in his turn. 
The instructors of our young scholar 
did not forget to accustom their pupil 
to translate a great deal^ and to extract 
the best passages from the books he 
read ; and they exercised him particu- 
larly in composing on all sorts of sub« 
ject8|> b»th ID prose awdi Nei^^ 
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Versification is a talent too much 
neglected in education^ both puliilic 
and private. It is^ however, very use- 
ful in forming the style ; nothing 
sharpens the wit more, nothing contri- 
butes more to give grace, energy, or 
ingenuity, to the thoughts. By means 
of turning verses, little Beauchateau 
learned to make very pretty ones ; and 
he soon acquired a reputation in this 
charming art. His poetical pieces, 
equally full of sense, vigour, and fan- 
cy, passed from the capital to the pro- 
vinces; and it could scarcely be be- 
lieved that they were the work of a 
child. Many considerable people, 
wishing to assure themselves of the 
truth, invited the father of little Fran-p 
cis to bring his son to them, that they 
might hear, him talk, and judge for 
themselvcjB of the things that were k^ 
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lated of him. Their satiafaction equal- 
led tbeir surprise. They were enchaut- 
ed^ and did not hesitate to allow the 
superiority of a careful and systematic 
education, over those superficial and 
detached notions which too many per- 
sons content themselves with giving to 
youth. 

Anne of Austria^ the mother of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, King of France, 
was desirous of seeing the celebrated 
child. Having sent for him to the pa- 
lace, she asked him questions on various 
subjects, which he answered with equal 
ease and precision. 

How is it,'^ asked the princess, 

that you can have so much wit and 
knowledge at your age ? " — '* O ! ** re- 
plied the young poet, '* when we ap- 
proach the divinities of the earthy and 
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8 Francis BemchateojU. 

above all beauty^ it would be diflScuU 
not to have Ihem/' 

Flattered with the repartee, the queen 
embraced the child, and dismissed him^ 
loaded with rich presents, among which 
was a box far sugar-plums, adorned witk 
precious stones. 

Cardinal Mazarine, Chancellor Se- 
guier, and many other great persons, 
used to send for little Beauchateau, 
and, giving him a subject for his muse, 
shut him up till he had performed big 
task ; which he never failed to do to 
their satisfaction. 

As he began his classical studies 
very early, and improved with great 
assiduity the precious moments of 
youth, at thirteen or fourteen years of 
s^e he had scarcely any thing more to 
learn. It waa about this time that he 
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revised his poetic&l compositions^ 
which were printed^ under the title of 
" The Lyre of the Young Apollo ; or. 
The Muse of Little Beau chateau/' 
They were adorned with the portraits 
of the distinguished persons whom he 
had celebrated ; and this first edition 
met with a very rapid sale, since all 
parents were pleased to present to their 
children the works of the young poet, 
as an encouragement to the love of 
learning. 

Every thing depends on the first iin- 
pulse given to the mind. Science and 
information were become of absolute 
necessity to this illustrious child. The 
English tongue was not fashionable in 
France in his time ; yet he applied to 
it with such ardour^ as to understand 
and to speak it fluently. In order to 
make himself more perfect in it^ he ob- 
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taJned }iermission of his father to go 
and spend some months in England; 
and be set but with the French ambas- 
sador^ to ^hom he bad been recom- 
mended. 

On his arrival at London. Beaucha- 
teau was received by persons of rank 
with the same distinction as he had 
been at the French court* He was of 
a slender shape, and very little ; and 
though of a good constitution, at thir- 
teen he did not appear to be more thaii 
nifie or ten years old : a circumstance 
which added still more to the reputa- 
tion of his talents. This uncommon 
youth was also of an engaging appear- 
ance, and the sweetness of bis disposi- 
tion answered to this agreeable advan- 
tage of nature. The most noble and 
beautiful ladies contended for the plea- 
sure of entertaining this delightful 
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cbild* They sometimes placed him 
9a their knees, where he more thaa 
once composed verses full of point and 
gaietj. 

Little Beauchateau was not four- 
teen at the time of his voyage to En- 
gland^ yet he was at the suqimit of his 
reputation. At this period^ still ani-* 
mated with the desire of knowledge, 
he embarked at Plymouth on a voyage 
\o Persia^ in company of some learned 
mathematicians. 

It has I^een insinuated that his mo* 
live for taking this voyage was the ac- 
quisition of riches : but surely this 
suspicion is unfounded ; for, if he had 
£plit a passion for wealth, he might 
have satisfied it in his own country; 
since it is certain that offices no less 
jbcrative than easy had beeA. offered to 
hit acceptance^ 
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It is conjectured^ with more proba^ 
bility, that this literary phenomenon 
had the intention of studying the 
oriental languages; as he had shown 
a taste for them from his childhood^ 
and took a pleasure in hearing Turks 
or Persians converse. However this 
may be^ Beauchateau and his compa- 
nions put to sea in 1660 ; and the se- 
cond day after their departure^ the ship 
was overtaken by a dreadful tempest^ 
and foundered. The crew saved them- 
selves with the greatest .difficulty. 
Many persons were drowned in a boat^ 
which sunk; and' it is presumed that 
the unforttttiate child was of this num- 
ber, for nothing was beard of him af- 
terwards* - ' 

Knowledge and abilities are a pow- 
wful recommendation; but they should 
be free from all afiectatien^ and aceom*^ 
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panied bj modestj. Tlie possessor 
should^ in some sort^ be ignorant of 
them ; he should devote them with the 
greatest politeness to the amusement 
of society^ otherwise thej will render 
him disagreeable^ and an object of con- 
tempt. 

The actor^ Beauchateau, in procur- 
ing a good education for his son^ was 
above all solicitous that he should by 
no means value himself upon it. Indeed, 
notwithstanding the various learning 
and accomplishments of little Beau- 
chateau, he had all the simplicity of 
other children; he whipped his top 
with them, he played in the same man- 
ner, and never thought of displaying 
either his wit or his knowledge. 

One day his father took him to dine 
at the house of a great man, where 
there were several children of his own 
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age* During a great part of the ea-* 
tertainment the cooversation turned 
on poetry^ music^ and the Spanish laa* 
guage* Some ladies^ more learned than 
those of our days^ quoted certain pas- 
sages;, ^hich raised a dispute on the 
sources from which they were taken. 
Though little Francis knew them per- 
fectly well^ he took no notice of it^ and 
chatted with the children of his own 
age. Dinner being ended^ music was 
mentioned^ and the young ladies were 
requested to touch the harpsichord. 
They placed themselves, not without a 
great deal of pressing, at the instru- 
ment. After having poorly executed 
some easy pieces, they were much ap- 
plauded, a^d appeared vain of their suc- 
cess, Beauchateau, who played very 
well, remained quiet by the side of his 
father, so that the company were far 
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from suspecting that he was able to 
obtain the same applause as the young 
ladies. As these things were going 
on^ a famous Italian musician came 
in. He knew Francis, whom he had 
frequently seen at concerts, and with 
whom he loved to speak Italian. 
** What!" cried he, ''you do not play> 
my friend. Ah, you are a little rogue, 
to deprive the compaiiy of the pleasure 
of hearing you!" AH eyes were then 
turned on the child, who was confound- 
ed with the compliment. He was en- 
treated to sit - down to the harpsichord, 
which he did with the most perfect 
modesty, accompanying the instrument 
with several Spanish songs, which 
he sung with taste and intelligence. 
When he had done playing, the ladicg 
loaded him with caresses. They then 
addressed him in Spanish and Italian* 

c2 
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He answered them in the same Ian* 
guages; he even spoke of the manners^ 
customs^ and government of those coun- 
tries^ in such a manner, that every one 
was delighted^ and knevir not which to 
admire most, such rare talents, or so 
much discretion at so tender an age. 

The poetry of Beauchateau is distin* 
guished by gaiety and playfulness of 
fancy. Some verses published in a pe- 
riodical journal of that time will serve 
as a specimen of his sportive vein. 
They were addressed to the daughter 
of a confectioner, near the college 
where he studied. Her name was Julia 
Desormaux, and she was almost as much 
celebrated for talents as himself. 

What conquering charms, fur Julia, wait on thee ! 

Song, dance, and graceful speech in thee comUne ; 
To touch thy heart how happy should I he ! 

Stil) more to touch thy orange cakes divine ! 
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Sitting one day on the lap of a cele- 
brated English lady of rank at Wind- 
sofj she asked him for some verses, on 
which he made the following impromp* 
tu, in French and English : 

Placed on your knee, I feel the gods inspire j 
Your charms a thousand lays demand : 

Bot while Apollo tunes my lyre. 
My heart is pierced by Cupid's hand. 



CANDIAC MONTCALM. 

Candiac Montcalm was a younger 
soil of the Marquis de Montcalm, and 
was born at Candiac, near Nimes, in 
France, in 1719. 

Biographers have been diffuse upon 
his premature erudition; but unfortu^ 
nately they have given us qjo account 
of his moral character and m^position. 
This, however, is what renders a maa 

g3 



18 Candiac Montcalm. 

estimable and valuable in society. Of 
what importance is the vain enumera- 
tion of languages^ of plants^ of arts^ of 
the history of ancient and modern na* 
tions, if all this does not lead us to the 
knowledge of ourselves^ or induce us 
to promote the happiness of our fellows- 
creatures? If we here mention this lite- 
rary phenomenon^ it is merely to excite 
the emulation of our young readers; it 
is to show them that, with pains and 
application, all kinds of science may be 
acquired from the tenderest years. The 
Marquis of Montcalm had received 
from his father a remarkably excellent 
education : and to procure a similar one 
for his son was a point which he had 
much at heart* He knew, by the ex- 
perience of all ages, that titles of nobi- 
lity, fortune^ and honours, are transi- 
tory benefits^ bMt that tulents^ know«^ 
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ledgc^ ancLwisdono^ bave nothing to fear 
from the caprices of fate^ or from the 
vicissitudes of fortune. Founding his 
ijstem on this truths this equally tender 
and enlightened father procured for 
his son the best masters that could be 
found in France; and be did not hesi- 
tate^ for this object^ to incur that ex- 
pense vrhicb others lavish upon super- 
fluities^ in contempt of things both 
honourable and necessary. Unlike 
those servile followers of the beaten 
tracks who have neither studied nor 
reflected, and who believe themselves 
competent to teach because they teach^ 
the instructors of little Candiac simpli- 
fied for him^ with the utmost clearness, 
the first elements of the sciences. They 
presented them to him in so many te- 
ried and jcharming forms^ that the pupil ^ 
iie?er manifested any repugnance Iq 
learning. 
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What we frequently touch, what 
offers itself to our eyes without study 
and without constraint, easily impresses 
itself on our niemory. In consequence, 
it occurred to them to trace, upon cards, 
the different characters of the alphabet. 
By comparing them together, young 
Candiac was able to distinguish them 
at the age of fifteen months; it was 
sufficient to ask him for a B, an X, or 
a Z, &c. He ran immediately to seek 
the letter, and brought it joyfully to 
the person who had asked for it. 

This first step being taken, other 
means, no less ingenious, were employ- 
ed, completely to initiate the young 
pupil in reading. 

Full as is the French language of 

contradictory rules and difficulties, he 

advanced in it with i^ rapid pace. It 

18 even asserted that, at the age of three 

^l^^ears, he read and pronounced ytry 
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well French^ Latin^ and Greek, whe- 
ther printed or manuscript. Threats 
and punishments are unfortunately ne- 
cessary to make many children study. 
It was not so with the docile Candiac. 
Singularly sensible to praise^ a kind 
word^ a caress, was sufficient to stimu- 
late his exertions; and he always per- 
formed much more than could be re- 
quired of him. Such was even his 
ardour for study, and his insatiable ap- 
petite for books, that it was necessary 
to conceal them from his sight. When 
he had completed his fourth year, he 
was instructed in the abstract prin- 
ciples of Latin: and in ten months he 
was able to construe the lives of Cor- 
nelius Nepos, and Justin's Universal 
History. Besides the ancient languages, 
he also learned arithmetic, geography, 
hisjtory, geometry, and antiquities. All 
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these sciences became familiar to him 
in a short time; bis masters could 
scarcely follow him ; and they were no 
less astonished at the rapidity of bis 
progress than at the justness of his 
reasoning. At an age when other 
children scarcely lisp their alphabet^ 
the son of the Marquis de Montcalm 
had already perused^ and even made 
extracts from^ historians, orators, phi* 
losophers, and grammarians; and his 
reputation every day increasing, ex- 
tended far beyond his paternal man*» 
sion. Montpelier, Nimes, Usez, Ly 
ons, Grenoble, Paris itself, paid a just 
tribute of admiration to so much learn- 
ing united in so tender a mind. The 
public papers were filled with flatter- 
ing accounts of this young phenome- 
non, and a number of interesting par- 
iicuUrs were related of V\\ui% 
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It is with real satisfaction that we 
have traced the sketch of the studies and 
literary success of young Candiac; but 
it would be much increased^ had we any 
particulars to relate concerning his dis- 
position and his moral conduct. Yet^ 
notwithstanding the silence of histo- 
rians^ the life of this illustrious child is 
perhaps not less interesting in a moral 
point of view. Can any one have a 
taste for learnings without uniting to 
it that sweetness and gentleness of 
hearty and love of virtue, which so ex- 
alted a pursuit naturally tends to ex- 
cite ? 

The greater part of men, historians 
themselves, prize only brilliant talents 
and the gifts of the understanding. 
Vain and false estimators of merit! 
they scarcely deign to mention the i^- 
estimable qualitiea o£ V^i^i >a»«X ^6xA^ 
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the soul. Yet without them^ what 
signifies all the genius in the world? 
Of what importance is knowledge or 
fame? A virtuous action^ an iustance 
of sensibility^ the divine ties of endear- 
ing friendship^ the mere expression of 
an affectionate sentiment^ are infinitely 
more valuable than the celebrity ac- 
quired by ten triumphs. 

This early prodigy^ however^ only 
appeared for a moment on the scene of 
the world: whether it was that an ex- 
cess of watchfulness and application 
weakened his health, or that he was 
born with too delicate a constitution, 
he was cropped in the bud« But such 
is the prerogative of the understanding, 
such is the ascendency of merit, that 
they are no more measured by years 
than the virtues of the heart. The 
labours of this young scholar have 
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gained him immortal glory ; and though 
be died in his infancy^ fame has not 
hesitated to assign him a rank amongst 
celebrated men. 

The various knowledge and the repu- 
tation of young Candiac attracted to 
his father's house a crowd of persons, 
who took pleasure in conversing with 
him. His father having one day in- 
vited five or six scholars of the first 
rank in learnings the conversation natu- 
rally turned upon the sciences. Every 
one started a question: one in geome- 
try, another on history^ another on lan- 
guages : the timid child was afraid at 
first, through modesty, to mingle in the 
conversation ; he contained himself 
within the bounds of a respectful si- 
lence, in presence of men of consum- 
mate learnings whom he considered as 
bis masters r but^ being invited to speak 

n 
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in his turn^ he sooo proved that he was 
no stranger to the profound subjects 
under consideration ; he even made ob- 
servations which had escaped the other 
persons present^ and which v^ere little 
expected from one of his age. 

Little Montcalm had an astonishing 
memory, and geography was not less 
familiar to him than other things. He 
again surprised all the company with 
bis knowledge of this subject. Having 
demanded of the guests the name of 
their province, and the place of their 
birthj he took some chalk, and began 
to trace a map of France upon the 
floor. When his plan was finished, he 
showed to every one the spot, the re- 
spective situation, the distance, the 
aspect of his native place ; he mention- 
ed the battles which had been fought 
there, the rivers which watered it^ and 
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the celebrated men to whom it had 
given birth. tie afterwards accom- 
panied this operation with remarks on 
natural history and antiquities. 

A very well informed lady, little daz* 
zled by this vast appearance of learn- 
ings imagined that young Candiac was 
a parrot^ who repeated a lesson, and 
understood nothing but the words. In 
consequence of this opinion, she put 
him upon subjects capable of exercis- 
ing his reason and powers of reflection. 
Borrowing the language of the dazzled 
vulgar, she aflFected to exalt the con- 
quest of Alexander, and the empire of 
the Romans; after which she asked 
little Montcalm his opinion of them. 

^^ This is my opinion," replied 
he: ''All those famous warriors were 
only the scourges of the earth. The 
Tyriaps and Carthaginians, who have 

d4 
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been so much vilified^ appear to me 
far preferable ; they enriched by com-^ 
merce those flourishing nations which 
the others destroyed by arms/'—*' My 
good friend/' pursued* the lady^ '^you 
surely will not be so severe on the con- 
quest of Peru by the Spaniards; and 
you cannot refuse a just tribute of ad- 
miration to the discovery of the New 
World by Christopher Columbus ; for^ 
in fact^ the sugar and sweetmeats of 
St. Domingo are excellent things. 
What do you think?*'— '* This is a 
great problem to solve^" replied Candi- 
ac^ in a serious tone ; '' at my age it does 
not belong to me to decide : however^ 
I do not believe that we have become 
richer for the gold of Peru^ or happier 
for wants that we knew not before." 

Charmed with the propriety and 
'oad Bexue of his ai^swers, the lady 
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'took the child in her arms, and looking 
*at the Marquis of Montcalm, she ex- 
elaimed : *' What an honour, what a 
comfort, for a father to have a son so 
well informed and well educated ! Ah ! 
could I procure such a son, though at 
the expense of ray whole fortune, I 
should think myself rich enough with 
such a treasure !'* 

A complication of disorders carried 
off this promising child at the age of 
seven jears, October 8, 1726. 



EDWARD THE SIXTH, 

K.ING OF ENGLAND. 

This excellent prince was the only 
son of Henry the Eighth, by Lady 
Jane Seymour, and was born nt Hamp- 
ton Courts October 12, 1537^ the ^sj^rr:^ 
his mother dying ttie 4a.y^^5\«* 
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tutors were Dr. Cox and Sir John 
Cheke^ under whom he made a very 
rapid progress in the languages^ and 
other parts of learning. He also dis- 
played a remarkable sweetness of dis* 
position^ and a great regard for virtue 
and religion even in his most tender 
years. 

At the age of nine he succeeded his 
fatherji who by his will left him and the 
kingdom under the guardianship of six- 
teen persons of high distinction. The 
reformation which had been begun by 
Henry> was carried on with more con- 
sistency and sincerity under Edwards 
Who was firmly settled in the doctrines 
of the protestant religion. 

In his reign^ the principles of civil 

and religious liberty were but little un-* 

derstood ; yet Edward possessed more 

g^aeroastmH eolai^ed fientimentfr wt^i 
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respect to the rights of conscience^ than 
the most grave and learned men of his 
age: for when one Joan Bocher was 
condemned to be burnt^ for maintain- 
ing some notions in religion contrary 
to the established faiths the young king 
repeatedly refused to sign the death 
rWarrant. Archbishop Cranmer, other- 
wise a mild and pious man, urged him 
by many arguments; and having at 
Jast prevailed over his resolution^ Ed- 
ward emphatically told him^ with tears 
in his eyes, that '^ if he did wrongs the 
guilt should lie on his head/' 

The virtues of his heart were equalled 
by the accomplishments of his mind. 
He was well acquainted with the Greek 
^nd Latin languages^ and could con- 
"verse fluently^ and with considecable 
ingenuityiin French^ Italian, and S^ar 
nisb. . 1?he prJnciplea otix^nXT^^^ 
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and WBS of such expectation^ tbat be 
looked like the miracle of a man." 

Edward employed his time to the 
best of purposes. He made the im- 
provement of his mind his greatest 
pleasure ; and being born to govern a 
povrerful nation, he applied himself, 
with indefatigable care and attention, 
to such studies as might render him 
most useful in his high station. 

J^ made himself acquainted with 
the Itate of his kingdom, and kept a 
book in which he recorded the charac- 
ters and public acjtions of the principal 
persons in the nation. He regarded 
chieflj such as were distrnguished by 
their virtuous conduct, eminent ta- 
lents, |ind religious principles. He had 
a competent knowledge of geography ; 
and knowing the value of trade and 
commerce to a khigdom so ?iV.\3L'^\t.^ ^& 
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England^ he greatly encouraged mer- 
cantile men and navigators, who^ under 
his protection^ made many voyages, 
and explored unknoven seas and coun* 
tries, which afterwards proved of con- 
siderable importance to this country. 

His mental abilities were displayed 
in a discourse concerning Faith, in 
Latin, which he addressed to his uncle, 
the Duke of Somerset; and in a history 
or diary of his own times, which, with 
his letters, are still existing, and prove 
beyond all doubt the extraordinary 
qualifications and transcendent virtues 
of this excellent prince. 

He possessed too exalted a mind to 
form low connexions, or to bestow his 
favours upon unworthy favourites. His 
pleasures were of the purest kind ; and 
his only ambition was to be virtuous 
and to do good. Yet the; ^\^Vj ^^'^A^ 
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ward was cbeerful^ and unmixed with 
bigotry. He was pleasant and affable 
in his deportment ; and indulged him- 
self in such amusements and exercises 
as were suited to his age and rank, par- 
ticularly musicj in which agreeable 
science he excelled. 

His attendance on public worship 
was constant, and he paid particular 
attention to the sermons which were 
preached before him. Of many of 
these he took notes for his private con- 
sideration and advantage. He knew 
that religion must.be attended to, as 
well when we are alone as when we are 
at church ; and that if we would do our 
duty and please God, we must regard 
his service and his word in private as 
well as in public* 

Good King Edward, though placed 
ojra throne^ and surrounded with poitip^ 
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and pleasure, and iatterj, found more 
comfort and real pleasure in enlarging 
his mind M^tth valuable knowledge, 
than in the treasures and splendour of 
a kingdom; and he experienced the 
truth of what the wisest of kings said 
in his proverbs : '' Wisdom's ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace/' 

He was also very assiduous and 
zealous to do good. Till his time, the 
condition of the poor in London was 
Tery deplorable; and it i#as much 
worse after the dissohition of the mo- 
nasteries, in many of which the sick, 
infirm, and destitute, found comfort 
and relief. 

IKAop Ridley, who was burnt in the 
succeeding reign, happening to preach 
before the king, dwelt very patheti- 
call/, in his sermon, u^tl^^^^^ ^^ 
charity, and rccomuvew^^di X^ ^^ ^"^^ 

PAR T I. li 
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bideratioa ef the great, llie mi«erabk 
c4iodiUoD of the poor. After the ser- 
vice, biB majesty sent for the bishop^ 
aod^ hairing given him thanks for hu 
c:icellent disceuree, desired him tc 
form a scheme for the permanent main- 
tenance of the poor in London. Tbi 
bishop accordingly consulted with thi 
lord mayor and aldermen ; the result ol 
Dvbich was, that the king founded tha 
noble institution of Christ's hospital 
fur the ^support and education of or 
phans; St. Thomas's and St. Bartholo- 
, ntew*s hospitals for the sick; and Bride 
well for the correction of the vicioui 
and profligate. 

This inestimable prince, whose ran 
qualifications and shining yirtues pro 
mised him to be a blessing to this na 
tiou, died of a consumption at Green 
viubi in 1553^ aged sixteen years* 
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FRANCIS BACON, 

LORD YERULAM. 

Frakcis Bacon, a great lawyer and 
statesman, but a much greater pbiloso- 
pber, was tbe son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
lord keeper of tbe great seal, wbicb is 
tbe same office as tbat of lord chancellor 
of England. 

' The son Was born at York-bouse, in 
the Strand, in 1561; and in his infancy 
showed signs of a happy genius and 
strong judgement. When he was but 
a child/ he was introduced to Queen 
Elizabeth, who asked bin) how old fa^ 
was; to which he answered^ ^^ tbat he 
was two years younger than her ma« 
jesty^s happy reign ;" for the queen 
was crowned in 1559. This fine cooar 
pliment gave so tnucVv «aSL\%W>^sv«v v^ 
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that discerning quecn^ that she bestow- 
cd manj marks of her royal favour 
upon Mr. Bacon^ whom she used to call 
her " young lord-keeper." 

But the daszling splendours of a 
cour^ and the smiles of his sovereigit^ 
did not enti<ie him from bis studio. 
His progress in learnit^ was so gi^eat, 
that at the ag0 of twelve years be was 
sent to the university of Cambridgej 
where be bad for bis tutor Dr. Whit-> 
gift, v^ho was afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Under this learned and 
pious divine, be applied to bis books 
with such uncommon diligence, that 
before he was sixteen years old he had 
gone through the whole circle of the 
liberal arts and sciences as they were 
then taught; besides making a great 
proficiency in the learned languages 
and divinity. 
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His father^ the lord-keeper^ disco* 
vering in his son such a ripeness of 
judgement and virtue^ as well as of 
knowledge^ resolved to send him» 
young as he was, to France, that he 
might gain an acquaintance with af- 
fairs of state. • He was accordingly 
committed to the care of Sir Amias 
Pawlet, the English ambassador at 
Paris ; and so well did he conduct him« 
self in that situation, as to be sent to 
England with a commission of import- 
ance to the queen, which required both 
secrecy and dispatch. He executed 
this honourable trust with such ap- 
plause, as gained both, hjm and the 
ambassador great credit. Our young 
statesman then returned to France, 
where he applied himself not only to 
his studies, but cultivated the friend- 
ship of men of learning, and made 
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many useful observations upon public 
affairs^ as appears from a succinct view 
of the state of Europe^ which he wrote 
when he was- only nineteen. 

But while he was thus honourably 
improving himself abroad in such pur- 
suits as might best answer the expec- 
tations entertained of him, the sudden 
death of his father recalled him to En- 
glafid^ where^ finding that his portion, 
owing to the largeness of the family, 
was but small, he resolved to make the 
law his profession. He accordingly 
entered himself a student of Gray's 
Inn, where, in his twenty-eighth year, 
be became rMder to the society; that 
is, read le<5tures upon profound ques- 
tions in the law. About the «ame 
time, he was also appointed queen's 
counsel, but did not receive any sub- 
stantial ptefcroielit or distinction till 
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tiic reign of King James the Firsts 
when be passed through the offices of 
solicitor and attorney general, and» 
finally, that of chancellor, on which 
occasion he was made a viscount. He 
died at Highgate in 1636. His fame 
for universal learning was so extensive, 
that in his last illness a French noble- 
man, of very high distinction, went to 
pay him a visit, and finding him in bed, 
with the curtains drawn, "You re- 
semble,'* said the Marquis, "the an- 
gels; we bear those heavenly beings 
constantly tatked of, and we believe 
them superior to mankind, but we 
never have the consolation of seeing 
them/'—" If the charily of oUiers,' 
repttod the dying philosopher, " com- 
pare me to an angel, my own infirmi- 
ties tell me C am but a man ! " 
In the midst of hU pto^c^ix^'QAk ^\sv- 
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ploytatBtn, and the fatiguing engage- 
ments of state affairs, this great man 
applied to his studies with unremitted 
ardour. He was the first who discard- 
ed a slavish adherence to theory and 
hypothesis in philosophy, and laid it 
down as a maxim, '' that in the study 
of nature we should always proceed, 
not upon conjecture and theory, but 
upon experiment alone !" 



LADY JANE GREY. 

Many illustrious instances are record- 
ed of female genius; and nothing can be 
conceived more amiable than a union 
of mental and personal charms. Beauty 
alone may please at first sight, but it 
will cease to afibrd admiration, unless 
it is adorned by the accomplishments 
of au improved understanding, and ani- 
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mated by a HyeTy virtue and a rational 
piety. In all these graces the unfortu^ 
nate Lady Jane Grey was pre-eminently ^ 
distinguished. She was the daughter 
of Henry/ Marquis of Dorset^ and 
afterwards Duke of Suffolk^ by Frances 
Brandon^ niece of Henry the Eighth. 
From her infancy she exhibited such a 
remarkable quickness of understanding 
and love of learnings as have rendered 
her a prodigy of her sex and age. 

She was not only accomplished in 
enedle-work^ fair-hand writings and 
music^ but possessed an uncommon 
knowledge of the learned languages. 

Her parents were haughty and au« 
stere in their conduct towards her ; so 
that heir studies proved a sweet retreat 
from the restraint and severity with 
M'bich she was treated. 

m^e ceiebratcd \ac\iaxsa, wi^ ^^ "^^ 
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mcMt kamed men of bis time, and 
totor to Queen Elizabeth, paid ber a 
y'mi when she was but fourteen jears 
old, at ber father's house in Leicester- 
shire. He found, on his arrival, the 
rest of the family engaged in hunting 
the deer in the park ; but Lady Jane, 
regardlen of their amuseoients, was in 
her room reading the Phasdon of Plato, 
in Greek. Mr. Ascham expressed his 
surprise at seeing %o young a lady en* 
gaged upon an ancient book, while 
tliere . was so much diversion in the 
park ; to whom she answered, with a 
sweetness peculiar to herself, that she 
found more pleasure in reading Plato 
than in all those amusements. She also 
spoke with the greatest affection of her 
tutor, Mr. Aylmcr, who, by the gen- 
tleness of his manner, rendered his in- 
structions a delight rather than a task. 
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She was able at this time/ not only 
to read but to write Latin and Greek 
with facility and elegance. She was 
also acquainted with the French and 
Italian languages; and in her conversa- 
tion she discovered a solid judgement 
joined with a pleasing simplicity of 
manner and affability of behaviour to 
all around her. She was also well 
grounded in the principles of the 
Christian religion ; and no efforts could 
induce her to renounce the protestant 
faith^ in which she had been educated. 

At the age of sixteen she was mar^ 
ried to Lord Guildford Dudley> son of 
the Duke of Northumberland ; a union 
which proved fatal to both these ami* 
able and illustrious persons. 

The ambition of their parents led 
them to prevail upon King Edward the 
Sixths to leave his ctoviii^ \i^\iv^\«^- 
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will, to Lfldj Jaoe Grrj ; tbiis cntting 
off tbe floccefluon of bis two sislera, 
Marj aod Elizabelh. On his demth, 
which was oniv two months after this 
marriage^ the Duke of Suffolk, accom- 
panied bj the Duke of Northumber- 
land, repaired to Durham-house^ wbere 
the joung conple resided, and thei« 
both these noblemen fell on their knees, 
and, paying homage to the astonished 
Lady Jane^ informed ber of the rank 
to which sbe was elevated. Instead of 
being dazzled and enraptured with this 
unexpected intelligence, she burst into 
tears, and pleaded, with powerful but 
ineffectual eloquence, Uie superior right 
of the two princesses. Sbe pointed 
out with energy the danger of the step, 
as well as its injustice, but in vain: 
the two dukes were in&tuated, and 
iimjr cmlkd to their Msistance the • en- 
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treaties and pcrsuasioos of Lord Guild- 
ford, herbusbaod. Oyercomc by tbe 
force of parental autboritjj and tbe 
more endearing arguments of a be^ 
loved partner. Lady Jane consented to 
become a queen. But, alas ! ber royal 
career lasted only nine days. Tbe 
people yfetB displeased M^itb botb the 
dukes, vtho bad more ^regard to their 
own ambitious views than to tbe public 
welfare, in tbe alteration of tbe sue* 
cession. Tbe cause of Mary was no 
sooner openly avowed, than it met 
with general approbation. Lady Jane 
willingly resigned the royal robes, 
which she bad so reluctantly consent- 
ed to wear. The Duke of Northum- 
berland was condemned and beheaded ; 
but Suffolk, though imprisoned, was 
soon after restored to has liberty* He 
bad^ however, the beaA-tiiTiAAwsE, ^kjjws^ 
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to see bis yirtuous/ amiable, and pioaa 
daughter^ witb her husband^ suffer on 
the scaffold, the sad victims of his un- 
just ambition. 

The privy council having resolved to 
put this ill-fated but innocent couple 
to deathj notice of it was sent to them 
in the Tower where thej were separate- 
ly confined. Lady Jane received the 
dismal tidings with her accustomed 
mildness and religious resignation. She 
neither murmured against the sea« 
tence, nor complained of those who 
had brought her into this dreadful 
situation. 

Queen Mary, a blind bigot to the 
Romish religion, and as superstitious as 
she was cruel, sent persons to the un- 
fortunate young lady, to persuade her 
to change her religion. But Lady 
Jane bad not cultivated her mind in 
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tain. Her principles were those of 
troth and conviction. She defended 
them with strength and firmlfiess^ yet 
with meekness and Christian charity. 
The evening before her death she 
wrote a letter in the Greek language to 
her sister^ Lady Catherine Grey^ and 
at the same time she sent to her a 
Greek Testament. 

• On the fatal mornings her husband 
desired to see her before he went to 
the scaffold. Rut she prudently decli- 
ned ; alleging as her reason for refusing 
his tender request, that the interview 
would overcome them. She, however, 
gave him a parting token from her 
tvindow as he passed ; and she possessed 
sufficient courage to behold his dear 
remains brought back ; on which oc- . 
casiott she wrote, three seotenceiL v&> 
Greels, Latin, and EiB^\%\\, Vc^ >aK^ ^®« 
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momoduin book ; vhich she presented 
to the lieutenant of the Tower. Her 
turn being now come^ she ascended 
the scaffold with a composed counte- 
nance and an unshaken firmness ; and 
having addressed the spectators in n 
calm but pathetic speech^ in which 
she expressed her willingness to die, 
she laid her head upon the block, and 
received the fatal stroke^ February \% 
1554* So fell, without any guilt of her 
own, the all-accoipplisbed and most 
exemplary Lady Jane Grey, at the age 
only of seventeen, deserving of a better 
fate; and though she wore notthecrowo, 
which was so imprudently and unjustly 
obtained for her, yet she will ever be 
remembered as a model of female ex- 
cellence, and doubtless ber virtues 
procured for her ''a crown of unfading 
/iistre in the kingdom of heaven> which 
ps9^eth not away."' 
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EDWARD PRINCE OF WALES, 

COMMONLY CALLED 

THE BLACK PRINCE. 

This gallant hero^ whose name has de- 
scended with lustre to our times^ and 
will continue to be gloried in by En- 
glishmen to distant agas was the eldest 
son of King Edward III.^ and born in 
1390. He was trained to deeds of 
arms from his childhood^ and distin- 
guished himself by his military prowess 
so early as to receive the honours of 
knighthood at the age of fifteen* He 
accompanied his father in his expedi- 
tion against France ; and at the famous 
battle of Cressy, in 1346, he was 
placed at the head of the first line of 
the English army, in which 8ituaAitt^^. 
he fought with \iTico\xvmo\i n'5\^>^^ 

r3 
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though opposed by superior numbecL 
Being hard pressed by the French^ a 
messenger was «ent to request sue* 
cour of the king, who was posted on a 
hill, where he anxiously contemplated 
the bravery and conduct of his sob. 
Edward inquired if the prince was un- 
hurt and maintained his ground ; and 
on being answered in the aflirmative, 
''Go/' said he, ''tell him that! leave 
the glory of this day entirely to him ; 
that I trust he will show himself 
worthy of the knighthood with which 
he has been honoured. '' The prince, 
on receiving his father's mandate, xe* 
doubled his efforts, routed the French 
in all directions, and rennined master 
of the field of battle. When the vic- 
tory was won, the king hastened to 
his arms, and bestowed upon him the 
^jf'ghest praises^ It was ou tkis ^ocar 
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^n tiiat the priiice aMiHned as his 
crest tlie plume of feathen^ with the 
motto of left dien, or / serve, wbidi 
had beloDged to the King of Bohemia^ 
¥rho ¥^as slain in the battle. This 
crest and the motto have continued 
fUtached to the arms of the Princes of 
Wales ever since. 

In 1355^ this brave youth defeated 
John^ King of France^ near Poictiers. 
The French monarchy being taken pri- 
soner> was conducted to the tent of the 
prince, m^o vi^ent out to meet him with 
every ej^^pressioa of sympathy and re* 
spect. He also caused a repast to be 
servednip, at which he waited behind 
the kin^, whom he treated rather as 
his master than his captive: and all 
the other prisoners experienced the 
prince's humanity and generosity in 
the most distinguished m^tiwet^ "Wsjix^ 
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do truly heroic minds always blend 
benevolence with coarage^ and soften 
the calamities of war with acts of kind- 
ness and condescension. 

Edward conveyed the French king to 
England, and they made their entry 
into London together^ the monarch 
royally dressed^ and the prince riding 
by his side on a palfrey as his at* 
tend ant. 

The appellation of the Black Prince 
was given to this renowned warrior, 
who was the darling of the English na- 
tion, on account of the colour of his 
armour. He died of a consumption 
in 1376, leaving an only son, ^ho be- 
came king by the title of Richard the 
Second. 
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Extraordinary geniuses are ore 
pradaetions. But Providence is pletsed 
iometimes to produce tbem^ that n^e 
ttay be informed of what rast excel- 
lencies the human mind if capable, as 
veil as to what an exalted height pm*- 
eminent virtue^ when united to :bfilr- 
liant talents, can elerate a mas. 

• A more striking exaaqile of this 
cannot easilj be adduced Uian that o€ 
the celebrated Pascal ; the early quicL* 
ness and comprehensive reach of whose 
understanding, the strength and abili- 
ty of whose judgement, and above aH 
the singular humility, patience, and 
charity of whose life, have been equalled 
by few, and not exceeded by any^ 

He was bom at CV«tMiw\, ^^ ^^^^^ 
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tal of the province of Auvergne, in 
France^ in 1623. His father, Stephen 
Pascal^ was a man of great learning, 
particularly in the mathematics; and 
so great was his affection for his child, 
that he quitted the valuable office of. 
president of the court of aids, in the 
province where he lived, that he might 
superintend his son's education in per- 
son at Paris. This excellent father per* 
ceived the early genius which dawned 
in the mind of his offspring, and he 
was resolved to cultivate it with care 
and diligence. In his very infancy 
young Pascal manifested proofs of an 
extraordinary sagacity ; he always de* 
sired to have a reason for every thing ; 
and would never submit to any point, 
or assertion, the truth of which was not 
made clear to him ; so that, when suffix 
r/eni ffood reasons yfttt uol gWew Uim^ 
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be would search for them himself; and 
vrhenever he applied to any subject^ he 
never left the consideration of it till he 
had found some reasons that were satis- 
factory to his mind. 
. His father devoted his whole time to 
his son's education; and he had the 
pleasure to perceive that his instruc- 
tions were gladly received and wonder- 
fully improved. So rapid^ indeed^ wag 
his progress^ and so strong was his in« 
clination to matters that required close 
reasonings that his father^ being fearful 
it would prevent his learning the lan- 
guages^ resolved to conceal from him 
the mathematics; and accordingly 
locked up all his books which treated of 
that science^ and even forbore^ as much 
as he could^ the speaking of it in con- 
versation. But as he was sometimes 
visited by mathematiclaiv^, \X h^^% vsw 
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possible to avoid discoursing sometimes 
upon geometrical subjects. The son*8 
curiosity was so importunate to know 
what geometry was^ that the father 
could not refuse to tell him, in general 
term^, that ^' Geometry is a science 
which teaches the method of making 
figures with truth and exactness/ and 
finding out the proportions which they 
bear to one another/' At the same 
time Mr. Pascal strictly commanded 
him tiever to speak or think any more 
upoti the subject. 

Though this definition was very 
vague and obscure^ it made a deep im« 
pression upon the inquisitive mind of 
the youths who was then no more than 
twelve years old. From this slight 
beginning he began to reflect add to 
meditate, wheti alode: and during the 
Aoi/rs allowed for recreation, he accus- 
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tomed himself to dravr figures with 
thsiVCOdX oh the floor and wainseot of 
the room. 1* bough he hud no inrtru- 
ntents or copies^ he foriiied squares, 
circles^ ^nd triaogles, and endeavoured 
to find out their proportions. 

Yet while thus employed, he wa^ not 
acquainted trith the names of th^ 
figures ^hich he described ; but called 
a circle a round, a line a bar, and so 
on. He then formed axioms, laid 
down pHnCiples, and connected things 
ib such a manner by reasoning, that 
he performed demonstrations. He fil*st 
discovered the properties of the sections 
of lines; those of pltrallel lines ; some 
6elonging to triangles; and at length 
arrived, by a chain of truths and con- 
sequences, at the thirty^second propo^ 
sition of the first book of Euclid : so 
that in one seiiM^ cow^etvtk^^^ ^ji^^ 
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this wad carried on and effected with- 
out any assistance^ be may Tcry justly 
be considered as an inyenter of geome- 
trical science. It happened one day, 
while he was busily engaged in these 
meditations^ his father entered the 
room. Young Pascal was at first ra- 
ther frightened at this sudden interrup- 
tion, considering the prohibition which 
had been passed against his application 
to geometry ; but the gentle manner 
with which his father surveyed his ope- 
rations^ and asked what he had been 
doings gave him encouragement. He 
replied, that he was searching for such 
a things meaning the proposition just 
mentioned. 

Though this answer greatly surprised 

his father, he did not eicpress any signs 

of the admiration which it occasioned. 

j'n his miud. He still continued to ask 
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questions. The first ^^as, what had 
made him think of this ? The child re- 
plied^ that he had first discoTered such 
a things which had led him to such 
another, Thus^ by going back^ still 
explaining himself by his names of bars 
and rounds, he came down to the ax-> 
ioms and definitions which he had ima- 
gined* Mr. Pascal was so astonished 
at the force of his son's genius, that he 
quitted him without being able to utter 
another word. He went immediately 
to the house of one of his intimate 
friends, named M. le Pailleur, who was 
a good mathematician, to communicate 
to him his joy, or rather bis surprise; 
but he was so overcome, that, on his 
arrival, he remained motionless^ and 
the tears flowed from his eyes. M. le 
Pailleur, alarmed at bis situatioa^ he^ 
ged bim to commumcaVa ^^ ^wx^ ^'^ 
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hit affliction^ tfaiaking Tery naturally 
ibat fae ma^ have salared some severo 
loss; ^' I do not weep from grief,'* 
replied Mr. Pascal, *' but from joj. 
You know/' added be, ^^ tbe p$ios that 
I haTe taken to conceal fnom m j son 
the knowledge of geometry, for fear 
of its diverting bim from bis 'Otber 
studies. Yet hear what be bi^ done !" 
He then related all ibat bad passed, 
and tbe discoveries wbiefa the child 
had made. M. le Pailleur, equally as- 
tonished at this prodigy, advised bim 
no longer to conceal any thing from bis 
son, but to put into his hand Euclid's 
Elements. 

Pascal read and understood this sub-* 

lime book of geometry, witiiout any 

explanation, with the geeatest facility 

aod satisfaction. His misd, attentive 

^'^Tietf thing, cufiered iio tem«jka.Ue 
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fart to escape without a careful exami- 
nation. He alwajrs directed himself 
to a discovery of its cause, and occu- 
pied himself about nothing else till he 
had made himself master of the subject. 
One day at table^ some person having 
struck an earthenware- plate with a 
knife^ he observed that a sound was 
produced which ceased as soon as the 
hand was laid on the plate. He re* 
peated this experiment^ and made seve- 
ral others on the same subject. He 
remarked so many things in his re 
searches, that he formed a little treatise 
on sounds. His father carried this 
work to an assembly of learned men^ 
to which he went regularly every week ; 
and these gentlemen admired it so 
mucb^ that they earnestly requested to 
have bis son for a member of their so- 
ciety. The new comet €:eAKw^>«3^^ 
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to deserve this favour by his produc- 
tions. He brought as many new pieces 
as any of the meoo^rfib and somekiioips 
discovered errors in t1^ proportions 
Ufider examination^ which mea of great 
learning and discernosient had overlook- 
ed. 

Yet dl this while he onJy employed 
the houps aUoiKTied hknfor recreation in 
the study of matibesaatics ; for he wns 
then learning the lai^uages under the 
direction of his father. But findii^g 
in geometry^ demonstration and truths 
wfaidi he was ptssioiiately fond of in 
all things, he made auch a. rapid pro- 
gress in it, that he wjrote at sixteen yeibrs 
of age a Apeaitse on Clonic fiectioos, 
which, in the judgement of persons of 
the greatest abiiities, was looked upop as 
an asUmiahingefibfrLoftfaeibiHiian mind* 
J^t $rag tbougkt that .no smfb iustance 
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of genius had ever been known since 
the time of Archimedes, the wonderful 
mathematician o^f Syracuse, who used 
to say^ '^Oi*ve me a pla€;c to Mand on, 
and I will, by the power of mechanical 
instruments, uiove the world." 

At nineteen years of age, our adn^i- 
rable youth found out an excellent 
arithmetical machine, by which calcu- 
iations of every .kind are not only made 
without the help of the pen, but with- 
out a person's knowing a single rule in 
arithmetic. He proceeded thus to im- 
prove, not only in the mathematics, 
but in every other branch of learaing, 
till the age of tweuty^four, when he 
applied his mind almost eptirely to di- 
vinity; but he never concerned him- 
self with such religious questions as 
were merely of a curious nature. He 
employed the wbole poN«et ^\A%\x^\vs^ 
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of the faculties of his mind in learning 
and practising the perfections of chris- 
tian morality ; to which be consecrated 
all the extraordinary talents which God 
had bestowed upon him. 

His humility was so remarkable, that 
the clergyman who attended him du- 
ring his last illness, used constantly to 
say, '' He is a child ; be is as bumble 
and submissive as a little child ! *' 
Through this virtue, he allowed people 
to tell him freely of his faults, and he 
followed implicitly all sound and pro- 
per advice which was given to him. 

Nor was his charity less conspicuous 
than his humility : his whole life was 
devoted to it, and he willingly retrench- 
ed his expenses within very moderate 
bounds, that he might be enabled to 
give more liberally to the poor. 
//it? behaved with tbe ulmo^t oiild- 
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oes8 towards those who did l>im any 
acts of upkiudDess ; so that he never 
made ajny diflfereoice betweea such per-^ 
sons and the ^est ef tike world ; and 
forgot so entirely any injuries he re- 
ceived^ that hp co)ild not be brought 
tp remeivber the partipulars of them. 
And wbea any of his friepds ^^pressed 
their surprise^ that on^ who had so ex- 
traordinary a memory in other respects, 
^uldbe so forgetfiil in this^ he would 
«ay^ ''Don't wonder at it; it is no ?rirtue 
in me ; it is notiiing but forgetful neiss ; 
and I assure you I have not the least 
idea of what you have been speaking 
f9 me about." 

We perceive by this, that such inju- 
ries as related to his person, made little 
impression upon him, since he forgot 
them so easily ; for otherwise Vvv% ^to«:* 
worf was so excellent, lVv^\\i^ \>afc^v> 
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say lie had never forgot any particular 
"whicb be was desirous of remembering. 
Wbat is said of Cssar by Cicero iwf 
well be applied to Mr. Pascal : " itdti 
never forgot any tbing but ir\juriet.V^ 
Happy forgetfulness ! What a source 
of comfort it is thus to preserve the 
mind free from the consideration of 
what can^ at best^ only produce unea- 
siness ! 

Wearied out with illness^ which he 
endured with exemplary patience and 
resignation^ this sublime genius and 
elevated christian philosopher relin** 
quisbedthe frail tabernacle of the fleshy 
and entered on the joys of iibmortality, 
August 19, 1662. 
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If it be curious and satisfactory to a 
loter of nature to \?atch the develop* 
ment of a plant or an insect, it would 
Ire still more so for the thoughtful and 
attentive pihiosopher to watch the first 
rays of intelligence in a child^ and the 
first emotions of the heart. It may 
perhaps be conjectured what a man 
will be in the evening of his life, by 
studying it in its morning. 

' These reflections were suggested to 
the mind, on reading a very pleasing 
circumstance related in the life of the 
celebrated Gassendi, a French philo- 
sopher and divine of the highest repu- 
tation. 

He was born on the 22d of January, 

1592, at Chantcrsier, a \vV.\\«i V^-^^^ ^^ 
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Provence^ in FraDce. His falber^s 
name was Anthony Gassend^ and his 
mother's Frances Fabre. Tbej were 
worthy people^ more distinguished by 
&e probity and gentleness of their 
manners than by their birth and situ- 
ation. Their son was called Peter 
Gassend^ a name which the learned 
have changed into that of Gassendi^ 
by which he is now known. Gassendi 
cotirid scarcely speak when he caught 
all that he heard, adding to it things 
that he imagined himself. At the^ age 
of four years he declaimed little ser- 
mons. As he grew bigger, the scenes 
of nature made a strong impression 
upon him. He was particularly sen- 
sible to the magnificence of a starry 
iky. When only seven years old, he 
ih a sccrci charm in the contempla- 
'/^ of the stars ; and w'\VV\ou\. VW 
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It was IheiefoTB neceaBorf to uudecetnt diem 
by mcBiu «f their oy»». 
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knowledge of his parents^ he sacrificed 
bis sleep to this pleasure. One even- 
ing a dispute arose between him and 
his young companions about the mo- 
tion of the moon and that of the clouds. 
His friends insisted that the clouds 
vrere stilly and that it was the moon 
which moved. He maintained^ on the 
contrary^ that the moon had no sensible 
motion^ and that it was the clouds 
which passed so swiftly. His reasons 
produced no effect on the minds of the 
children/ who trusted to their own eyes 
rather than to any thing that could be 
said on the subject. It was therefore 
necessary to undeceive them by means 
of their eyes. For this purpose Gas- 
sendi took them under a tree^ and 
made them observe that the moon still 
appeared between the same leaves^ 

PART I* u 
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i?vbile the clouds sailed far away out of 
sight. 

His father was so struck with these 
happj dispositions^ that he resoWed to 
cultivate thera. He accordingly ^pofce 
to the clergyman of his parish, who 
engaged to teach him the rudiments 
of learning* This was the food that 
the mind of young Gassendi demand- 
ed ; and he applied to study with sq 
much ardour^ that not contented witli 
working in the day, he also studied 
during part of the night by the li^ht of 
the church lamp. His progress wai| 
extremely rapid. At the end of three 
years he understood and spoke Latin 
with eli gance. The Bishop of Digae 
coming upon a visitation to Chanter- 
sier^ Gasscadi, who was then only teq 
years old« harangued him in Latin witti 
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«o much grace and vivacity^ that the 
prelate^ ec^tiallj surprised and charmed 
^ith his premature talents^ said aloud : 
^' That child will one day be the wonder 
ef his time^ and before be has attained 
the'age of maturity he will be a cause 
of admiration to the learned/* 

This prediction was realized ; for he 
was engaged to teach rhetoric at Digne 
when he waJs no more than sixteen 
jeaH old; and before he was twenty 
be'^as appointed professor of philoso^ 
pby in the university of Aix. In this 
mtuatiou his lectures gained him ex- 
tensive fame and crowded audiences ; 
though he had to encounter some op- 
position on account of the ability with 
which he refuted the absurd principles 
of philosophy and useless subtleties of 
the schools^ which were universal in bis 
time. 
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Gassendi entered into holy orders^ 
and became doctor and rector of the 
cathedral cburch of Digne. His vast 
knowledge of philosophy and mathe- 
matics was ornamented by a sincere 
belief of the ChrMtian religion^ and a 
life formed. upon its principles and pre- 
cepts. This enabled him to meet death 
with calm composure; for a little before 
he expired^ he desired his secretary to 
lay his hand upon his hearty whichy when 
he had done^ and said that it beat low 
and feeble^ ^' You see" said the dying 
Christian philosopher^ '^you see how 
frail is the life of man!*' He died 
in 1655. 



^ 
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JAMES CRICHTON, 

- 

COMMONLY CALLED 

THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 

Tuis celebrated person, concerpihg 
\rbom the most surprising tbing3 are re- 
corded, was born in Scotland in 1560. 
His ^tGicr was lord advocate of tbiit 
kingdom, and bis mother was of the ' 
royal family of Stuart. He received ' 
bis education at Perth and St. An- 
drfcws; though, according to some ac- 
counts^ he had the celebrated Greorge 
Buchanan for his tutor^ in which case 
Crichton must have been a fellow pupil 
with James the First. 

Though this circumstance is not 
rery credible, it is, however, certain 
that his education was most libefei% 
and by the time be \mA tca^SJci^^ ^^ 
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twentieth year be was master of ten 
languages, and bad gone through the 
whole circle of sciences as they were 
then understood. 

Nor was his fame confined to merelj 
literary accomplishments. He waji di- 
stinguished by his uncommon strength, 
and agility in athletic exercises. Id 
fencings he could spring at one bound 
the length of twenty feet on his an* 
tagonist^ and could use the sword in 
either hand with equal skill. He pos- 
sessed also a very fine voice^ and played* 
well on musical instruments. To these 
various accomplishments were added 
the advantages of a handsome person, 
and a remarkably fine countenance; 
circumstances undoubtedly of no value, 
unless they happen to be uuited with 
virtue and mental talents. 

Thus quaUAed^ Crichton set out on 
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his travels ; and^ on his arrival at Paris^^ 
he. publicly set up a challenge on the. 
college gate, in which he invited all 
the learned men of the university to 
dkpute with him on a certain day> and 
giving^ his opponents, whoever they, 
might be, the choice of ten laiiguages, 
and of all the sciences. 
:. He is said to have spent the interval 
not in reading, but amusements, where- 
by he brought upon himself the. con*:- 
tempt of the students, who regarded 
him as an impudent braggadocio, and^ 
they scrupled not to publish the most 
hitter sarcasms and epigrams upon his 
character and pretensions. 

But Crichton soon covered his ca-^ 
lumniators with confusion. On the 
day appointed he appeared in presence 
of three thousand persons^ whom cu- 
n<»ity had. drawn .\o tJoie c^'*^'^ v^^^ 



^ 
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nesf this singular phenomenon. HThere, 
after a disputation of nine hours against 
fiffy-fonr of the most learned men of 
the university, he silenced his anta- 
gonists^ and was presented with H dia- 
ndond and a purse of gold, andidst Ihe 
loudest acclamations. Every passion 
which had agitated the minds of the 
nfiembers of the uniyersiity against h(m, 
^'i^aii now changed into admiration ; 
and One of his opponents had the can* 
dour to confess, that Crichton, Vmo 
now obtained the appellation of*' ad- 
mirable," gave proofs of knowledge 
almost more than human. ^ It is added, 
that so little was our young champion 
ffttigued with this uncommon exercise, 
that the next day he attended a fifthtg 
match, where, in the presence of thci' 
eouH of France, he bore away the piifee 
oa^ hint lance iifleen timts sficcmmlfV 
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We next find Crichton at Rome^ 
where beset up a writing in the most , 
public places of the city, offering to 
dispute on anj subject that should be 
o&red^ without any previous intima- 
tion of the sui)jecJL. In a city so fa- 
mous for scholastic learning and wit, 
a challenge that bore such apparent 
marksof presumption could not escape 
ridicule. He was considei*ed as a lite- 
rary empiric^ and the place of his re* 
sidence was pointed out to such at 
wished to see its exhibitions : but 
Crichton^ not at all daunted^ entered 
the lists which he had sought ; and^ in 
the presence of the pope and his cardi- 
nals^ bore away the palm of victory. 

Leaving Rome^ he directed his course 
to Venice; and if we may judge from 
some of his Latin verses still extant* 
which he composed o\i ^\% ^^^"^vs^i 
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notwithstanding all the reputation 
which \\t had acquired^ he was either 
distressed in mind^ or laboured under 
^ome embarrassment in pecuniary mat- 
ters. But^ becoming acquainted with 
the celebrated scholar Aldus Manutius^ 
he Was in a great measure relieyed from 
his difficulties^ and introduced by him 
to the literati of that city. Hd had 
also the honour of attracting the notiiie 
of the doge and senate^ before whoni 
he pronounced an unpremeditated ora« 
tion with such dignified eloquence^ that 
he received thi ttianks of that illustrioutf 
body, aind was uniyersally considered 
as a prodigy of human nature. 

From Venice, Crichton went to Pa- 

doft) then accounted one of the finest 

universities in Europe. Here he held 

another disputation^ beginning with an' 

4uefmpofaAeou$ poem in praise of the 

\ 
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place and his auditors; and^ after dis* 
puting six ^ours with the most celer 
brated professors^ \vhom he foiled on 
every subject which was started^ he 
concluded^ to the astonishmeDt of every 
hearer^ with another extemporaneous 
poeni in praise of ignorance. 

Amidst all these laurels^ he continued 
his pursuit of pleasure with the same 
eagerness as if it had been his sole 
study. So contradictory were his me- 
rits« and such was the versatility of 
his talents^ that he became the subject; 
of envy as much as of admiration* His 
fame and success raised him numerous 
enemies, who endeavpured not only to 
blacken his moral character, but also 
to depreciate his literary reputation. 

Crichton was not insensible of this ; 
atnd therefore, to silence his detractors^ 
h^ set up a public pa^cc iyi \i^ Nis^- 
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liuffered bim to exhaust his own Tigour^ 
before he attempted to charge. At last^ 
3;vatching his opportuaity^ Crichtoo 
became the assailaat^ and press^ upw 
^is antagonist with such force and agi* 
litj^ that he ran him thrice through 
(be bpdy^ and saw bim expire, lie 
then generously divided the pri2^ which 
be had won among the widows whose 
busbapds bad been killed. 

Tbe Duke of Mantua conceiyed 
the highest esteem for tbis illustriouy 
strangerj» and made choice of bim for 
preceptor to bisson^YincentiodiGon- 
zaga^ a prince of dissolute manners and 
a turbulent disposition. The appoint- 
ment was highly acceptable to the 
court ; and Crichton^ to evince bus gra« 
titude, and to contribute to the amufle-i> 
ment of his patrons, composed, we are 
io/dj a copaedjj, in which be exposed 
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atsd ridiciifed all the priificipal foibleii 
6f the age^ nvith the most poignatit 
satire and propriety of application ; and 
m this play he himself exhibited fifteen 
diffident characters^ with such ease land 
grate^ that he appeared every time to' 
be a different person. 

But the time was now approaching^ 
in which it was proved^ that> with df 
kis endowments^ Crichton was no morii 
than mortal. Roving about the streeU 
one nighty during the carnival^ add' 
plajring on the guitar^ he was attacked 
by six men in masks. His courage 
did not desert him od this occasion; 
he opposed them with such spirit and 
adroitness^ that they were glad to fiy ; 
and their leader^ being disarmed^ threw 
dff his mask^ and begged his life. How 
ttnnt it have wounded the «e.\N%^^^ 
BnA eoiifbudded the reaaoii o^'GiS^dJvws 

1% 
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to discover^ in the persou of an assassin^ 
the prince^ his pupil ! Instead of grant- 
ing the forfeited boon of life^ which 
was all that ought to have been re- 
quired, he fell on his knees^ apologized 
for his mistake, and, presenting the 
sword te Gonzaga, told him he was al- 
ways master of his existence, and need- 
ed not to have sought his death bj 
treachery. The brutal prince, irritated 
by the affront which he had received^. 
Off as some say, stung with jealousy^ 
grasped the proffered instrument, and 
plunged it in his tutor's heart. 

Thus fell the admirable Crichton, in 
the bloom of youth, at the age of 
twenty-two, by th^ hands of the man 
who owed to him his life. The court 
of Mantua testified their esteem for his 
memory, by a public mourning, and tha 
frosi iDgeaious poets expressed their 
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This great man was bom at Delft^ in 
Holland^ in 1583. His father^ John 
Grotius^ or de Grot, was a burgomaster 
of that city, and curator of the univer- 
sity of Leyden. Hugo came into the 
world with the happiest dispositions. 
Nature had bestowed upon him great 
penetration, a solid judgement^ and a 
wonderful memory. His father^ who 
was a man of virtue and learnings omit- 
ted nothing that could contribute to 
the cultivation of these good qualities. 
He became his first tutor^ and gate 
equal attention to the forming his un* 
derstanding and his heart. His intefr* 
tion was rather to make him a good 
than a learned man ; but he had the 
unspeakable satisfaction of seeing^^fcis 
son unite both qualities, and to be uai* 
jfCtally esteemed for his talents and 
JW/r/i/ey* 



»;« ".*, „,. ^^'■» arte, to pC^^ 
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«* ^'« prod/g/o„, eanl^ "^ «^to„«fied 

?'«»* a master. Iv. '"^^"^ ^^ -o 
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lie theaes ia mathematics/ pliildsoplfy^ 
aadiaw^ with general applause. Hence 
we may judge 'with what assiduity fie ^ 
pursued his studies; he spent part of 
the night in them ; for his ardout was 
such, that he never found the day' totig 
enough. The motto he adopted> H&ta 
ruit, shows that he had reflected on the 
'' swiftness of time/' and the necessity 
of " employing it well.'* 

So vigorous and constant an appli- 
cation gained him an infinite stock of ' 
learning. His reputation spread every 
wbere^ and the most learned men spoke 
of him in their works as a phsenoineT 
noA of erudition At the early age of ' 
fourteen, he ventured to form plkiiis 
which required an amazing extent of^' 
knowledge : and he executed thefm iii ^ 
such perfection^ that the literary world ' 
Hmstaruek wilt mwi%\xmxA:. Qat a^ 
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he did not publish these works till after 
his return from France^ we shall defer 
giving an account of them till we have 
first spoken of his journey thither. 
He had a strong inclination to see that 
kingdom ; and accordingly he took the 
opportunity of the Dutch ambassador's 
( Barneveldt) going thither on an extra- 
ordinary mission. 

On his arrival at Paris^ our learned 
youth found he was advantageously 
knowjQ there before. He was sought 
after by all men of letters^ and by se* 
veral persons of high distinction. In 
particular^ Mr. Buzanval^ who had 
been ambassador in Holland^ where he 
had formed an acquaintance with him> 
now introduced him to the king^ who 
was Henry IV. That great prince re- 
ceived him very graciously; and, as a . 
n^ark of his esteem, ^w^ixXfc^ \Sas\ 
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with Iris picture suspended to a gold 
chain. 

Grotius^ while at Paris, was created 
doctor of laws; and^ after seeing the 
most distinguished persons for their 
rank and learning, returned to Holland 
extremely well pleased with his jour- 
ney. 

On our author's return to his Owd 
country^ while the study of law and 
poetry employed one part of his time^ he 
spent the other in publishing the vtotki 
which he had prepared for the prert. 

_ ■ 

The first he gave to the world was aik 
edition of Martianus Capdla. This is 
one of those obscure writers who ar£ 
commonly not read till we have nothing 
else to learn. The title of his work is> 
'' On the Union between Mercury and 
Philology/' The style is remarkably 
perplexed, and the subjects treated, al- 
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ipost unintelligible. John Grotios get-^ 
ting possession of the manuscript, put 
it into tiie hands of Sealiger^ who de- 
sired the son to study it^ and publish » 
new edition. 

Though Grotius was then only foiir*^ 
teen^ the difficulty of the undertaking 
did not discourage him: he read all 
the works that had relation to the mat* 
ters treated of by Capella^ and at last 
acquitted himself of the task laid 
upon him by Scaliger with such ability 
a^d success as astonished the learned 
worlds 

This work appeared in 1599; and 
men -of the greatest name expressed 
tlieir surprise to see a child of about 
fifteen produce that which would have 
done honour to the greatest scholars of 
the age* 

The same yeat Qio\m& Vc%si^^^^ 
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into Latin a book which discoTcred as 
much knowledge of the abstract sci- 
ences in particular^ as the edition of 
Capella did of his learning in general; 
This was a Treatise t>n Navagatian^ by 
Stevinus, one of the greatest mathema- 
ticians of his time. Grotius dedicated 
his translatiod to the republic of Ve- 
nice. Tbe original was the standat^ 
book of all oflBcers in the navy; and' 
Grotius, who was sensible of its great 
value and importance to all maritime 
nations, thought he could not do a 
more useful or acceptable service than 
by translating it into a language uni-^ 
versally understood. In order to do 
tbe work justice by a faithful version; 
he was obliged to study astroubrhy, 
which is one of the principal founda- 
tions of navigation. By this means he 
a partiality fot that sublim 
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icience, and he read earefully several 
astronomical works^ particularly that 
written in Greek verse by Aratus^ 
above, two hundred years before pur 
Saviour*:- It contains the celestial pbae- 
nooqijena^ with the figures of the con-, 
atellations^ according to the ancient 
astronomers^ and is remarkable for 
being quoted by St. Paul in his. famous 
sermon at. Athens, recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Crrotius found this woi^ so very 
curious, that he translated it into La- 
tin, and published it in 1600. It was 
received with the greatest applause, 
and was celebrated by^ many learned 
mm as a mostextraordinary production. 
Amoqg others who paid the just tribute 
of respect to Grotius on this occasion^ 
was the eminent Justus Lipsius^ whoj 
in his letter to him, «a^%^ ^^'Wis^ ^^v- 
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withstanding his childhood, he regards 
him, as his friend ; and congratulates 
him that though so very young, he 
had^ by the force of genius and indus- 
try, accomplished what few could do 
in the flower and vigour of their age." 
Oar philosopher was yet but eighteen 
years of age, and had already acquired 
as much glory as the moi^t famous 
scholars. He was reckoned a prodigy 
of learning, and had made a great pro^ 
gress in various sciences. Perhaps no 
one would have thought that such a 
genius, engaged in abstract and pro- 
found studies, could be susceptible of 
the charms of polished composition, 
and the charms of poetry. He had, 
indeed, made some verses in his infan- 
cy, which were much admired ; but it' 
was apprehended that the deep study 
^Anrwat Authors^ to which he devoted 



biioeelC had ilestrajed thit €»triy fire 
of bis imagination. 

«.: It tb^^fore surprised all men of let- 
ters whiSi^i , lie p ublished spme elegant 
I^tiH poeu^Sj p^icularly the Pros6- 
popc^ia, in which be d^cribear patbeti- 
^\y the siege of Qstend . Public fame. 
I^ribed at first this piece toScali^r^ 
^bo was considered as. the first peet of 
that perio^.. The learned Peiie^ pal 
the question to that great man,, whp 
made answeri .^at h^ was too old to 
keep up an intercourse with the 
Musi^^ and that tbis admirable poem 
was npt written by him^ but by Grpn 
tius^ a nio^t ingeaious and accomplidi* 
ed youtb. 

These juvenile productions of hift 
muse w^6 thought so eiscelleiU;^ tliat 
several persons^ . especiaUj the cel^^ 
bratcd Malherbe, ltaii%\^\e.^^«»a^ vaN^ 
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French verse^ and the learned Casaubon 
into Greek. 

This success animated Grotius to 
further exertions^ and he ' accordingly 
wrote a Latin tragedy^ called Adamiis 
Exul ; iind another entitled Christus 
Patiens. This last was translated into 
English verse by George Sandys^ and 
was greatly admired. The subject of 
his third piece was the story of Joseph^ 
which the accurate Vossins pronounced 
to be the most perfect thing of its kind 
that had ever appeared. 

Amidst all these literary pursuits^ he 
did not neglect those studies which 
were necessary to the profession of an 
advocate^ for which he was destined : 
and he made so great a progress^ that 
at the age of seventeen he pleaded his 
first cause at Delft with the greatest 
reputation. 
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His abilities were now so highly 
esteemed^ that the United Provinces 
appointed hfm their historiographer. 
Several great persons had used their 
interest tQ obtain this honourable situ* 
atibn ;,and among the rest Baudius^ the 
famous professor of eloquence at Lejr* 
dfeh. The States, however, thought' 
proper to prefer Grotius; and it deserves 
notice, that Baudius himself approved 
df^heir choice ; a circumstanee highly 
honourable to the candour and gene^ 
rosity of the professor, and to the 
pre-^eminent talents of bis youtbfur 
competitor. 

In 1667 he was nominated to the ^ 
important office of advocate general 
for the provinces of Holland atid Zeaiw 
laiiA ' 

The year following he marrictfalady 
of- distioettoo> and who- has teia^v^iJw 
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herself celebrated for her connubial 
virtue and heroism. 

Grotius went on to ^nder his coun- 
trj service bj his abilities in his profes- 
sion^ and the glory of his literary virorks*. 

But in 1609 he became obnoxious 
to the States Greneral^ for espousing the : 
cause of Arminius^ a learned professor 
and divine of Leyden, who publicly 
opposed the rigid doctrine of predes* 
tination^ which then prevailed in (he 
Low Countries. 

This religious dispute was carried^to 
such a height, that the Anninians> as 
they were named^ were persecuted; and 
Barneveldt, a virtuous statesman, who 
took their part^ was beheaded. Gro* 
tins, his friend, was sentenced to per* . 
petual imprisonment^ because he would 
not believe an absurd doctrine. 
]^ was sent to the castle of Louvei^ 
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tein, and only his wife was allowed to 
visit faim. In this melancholy situation 
he called philosophy to his aid^ and it 
gave his mind that sweet content which 
renders a roan superior to the greatest 
adversity. He devoted himself to the 
study of thesublimest truths^ and laid 
the foundation of his immortal work on 
the Truth of the Christian Religion. 

While he was thus employed^ his 
wife was engaged in attendpts to pro- 
cure his liberty. After trying various 
expedients, she happily hit on oiie 
which succeeded. Grotius had been 
allowed to borrow books, which, when 
he had done with them, were carried 
away in a chest. At first, this chest 
was searched as it was carried out of 
the' £a«Ue; but at length the guards 
were so accustomed to it, that they 
omitted thisi formality. Grotiu&'a v(\&k 
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took advantage of tbis negligence. Sfae 
caused some air boles to be bored in 
tbe side of tbe cbest^ and made her 
husband get into it In tbis manner 
he was conveyed out of the castle; but 
one of tbe soldiers vfho carried it^ End- 
ing it heavier than usual^ said, '' There; < 
must be an Arminian in it ;*' to which' 
Madam Grotius replied coolly, *' That • 
indeed there were- some Arminian 

books in it." When the chest was- 

... . "I 

brought out of the castle, it was put ' 
into a boat, and conveyed to the bonsd 
of a friend. Grotius then got out, and • 
removed out of the territories of his; 
enemies. In the mean time^ his wife 
was kept in close confinement; but at 
last she obtained her liberty. 

Grotius went to France, where he 
was received in a manner due to his ex-' 
trtojrdinary merit. He was aflorwardB- 
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invited to the court of Sweden ; and in 
1635 was sent ambassador from thence 
toParis^ which important office he dis- 
charged with high satisfaction to his 
employers. 

This great man died at Rostock^ on 
his journey to Lubeck^ August 29, 
1645. Finding his end drawing nigh, 
he desired to see a clergyman; one 
accordingly came^ who, not knowing 
him, put such questions as were usual 
to the most ordinary persons. Grotius, 
to cut short this mode of exhorta- 
tion, said to him, '* I am Grotius/' — • 
''What!'* answered the minister in 
astonishment, '^ are you the great 
Grotius ?*' Soon afterwards he ex- 
pired. His works are universally 
known, and will last for ever. 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

This ingenious poet was born in St. 
Dunstan's parish^ London, iq the year 
1 6 1 & His father died before the birth 

of this son, who was left to the care of 

• • -. ■ * 

his mother. This excellent woman 
struggled hard to procure for her child 
a literarj education ; and, as she lived 
to the age of eighty, had her solicituK^q 
rewarded, by seeing her son eminent ;; 
and it is to be hoped, by seeing |iini 
fortunate, partook of bis prosperity. 
We know, at least, from his earliest 
biographer, that he always acknow* 
ledged her care, and justly paid the» 
dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mothers apart- 
ment lay Spenser's poem of the Fairy 
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Quei^n, in which young Cowley very 
early took delight to read^ till, by feel- 
ilig the charms of verse, he became, as 
he relates, irrecoverably a poet. Such, 
says Dr. Johnson in his Life of Cow- 
ley^ lire the accidents which^ sometimes 
reinerabered, and perhaps sometimes 
forgotten^ produce that particular de- 
signation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science or employment, 
which is commonly balled genius. The 
true genius is a mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to 
some particular direction. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the great painter, had the 
first fbjidness for his art excited by 
the perusal of Richardson's Treatise 
ouPainting. 

By hii niother's sdicitation Cowley 
vrM admitted a king's scholar of Weiit- 
minslel* school vrYieie W V^ ^Xa^sS^ ^»* 
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having been so deficient in memorj^ as 
to be incapable of retaining the ordi- 
narj rules of the Latin grammar. But 
Dr. Johnson treats this assertion ivith 
just contempt ; for as Cowley became 
an elegant classical scholar^ and wrote 
the Latin language with purity^ both 
in prose and yerse, he could not be ig- 
norant of its rules^ though he was such 
an enemy to all constraint, that his 
master could never prevail on him to 
learn the rules without book. 
. His literary attainments^ however, 
were most honourable both to his ge- 
nius and his application ; for at the 
early age of fifteen^ a volume of his 
poems/ under the appropriate title of 
'' Poetical Blossoms/' w^ printed^ 
containing among other compositions^ 
'' The Tragical History of Py ramus and 
Thisbe/' written when he was only tea 
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.years old; and. '^Constantia and Phi- 
letus/" written two years after. 
- .While he was jet at school^ be also 
IMToduced a comedy^ called ^^ Love's 
cRiddle/' but it was not published till 
il6ibad*been sometime at the univer- 
sity. 

In 1636 he was elected a scholar of 
Trinity College^ Cambridge^ in which 
favourable situation a genius like his 
could not fail of obtaining distinction. 
While a young student he produced a 
Latin comedy^ entitled '^ Naufragium 
Joculare/' which was acted before the 
university by the members of his col- 
lege. He also wrote at this time a 
great part of bis '^ Davideis/' or a poem 
blii'the History of David. This, says 
Dr. Johnson, is a work of which the 
materials could not have been collect- 
ed without the stud^ qS. \!aaxv^ ^^^^^^ 

PART I. L, 
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but by a mind of tbe greatest vigour 
and activity. 

Cowley continued at Cambridge^ 
wbere he took his degree of master of 
arts^ till tbe rebellion iu 164S ; and the 
visitation of that university by the pu- 
ritanical visitors occasioned him to re- 
tire to Oxford^ where he distinguished 
himself by his loyalty, and gained the 
kindness and confidence of those who at- 
tended on the king^ particularly the ac*" 
coinplished Lucius Cary . Lord Falkland. 

When the events of that calamitous 
war obliged the queen of Charles I, to 
leave the kingdom^ Cowley accompa- 
nied her to France. 

At the restoration of Charles the Se- 
coiid> hebecame a member of the Royal 
Society; and having obtained a farm at 
Chertsey* in Surry, he lived there re- 
tired from tbe political world, and died 
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at the age of 49, July 28, 1667. His 
remains were interred, amidst an ho- 
nourable attendance of persons of di- 
stinction^ in Westminster Abbey, where 
a monument was erected to "his me- 
mory. So excellent was his moral 
character, that the king, on being in- 
formed of his death, declared^ Mr, 
Cowley had not left a better man be- 
hind him in Etigland. 

The poetry of Cowley is too meta- 
physical and affected for the taste of 
the present age, and therefore is sel- 
dom read. There are, however, nume- 
rous beauties scattered throughout his 
works, of which the following is a hap- 
py specimen : 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise : 

He who defers this work from day to day, * 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay. 

Till the whole stream that stopped hiuvitv?XVV-^'^^> 

MTiich runs, and, as \t raiA, te ^N«t i>mJ^^xsk^«!»'* 

1.^ 
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It is a bigh commendation of Cow- 
ley^ that in a period marked by great 
licentiousness^ and ^ben all the leading 
ivits and poets fell into the corrupt 
taste, bis works are distinguished by 
the love and praise of virtue and re- 
ligion. 
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This wonderful youth, who was just 
exhibited by Providence upon the stage 
of life^ to show the extensive powers 
of the human mind^ ^nd then disap- 
peared^ as if fitted for a higher sphere, 
was born in 1731^ at Schwobach, near 
Nuremberg, in the Margraviate of 
Brandenburg Anspacb. His father 
was minister of the French church at 
ttat place, having fled from France on 
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account of his being a protestant^ at 
the time of the revocation of the edict 
pf Nantes. . He was a man of great 
piety and learning, and undertook him- 
self the educi^tion of his son. who 
made so great a progress under his int- 
structions^ that at the age of five jears 
he is said to have understood the Greek, 
Latin, German, and French languages. 
His father, surprised and delighted 
with his uncommon genius^ next pro- 
ceeded to teach him Hebrew^ and in 
less than a year he was able to read the 
historical books of the Bible in that 
tongue. At the age of nine years he 
could translate any part of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Latin, and even re-trans- 
late those versions into Hebrew, — an 
attainment which is almost incredible. 
At the same age be could repeat by 
heart the Hebrew ?%iW« » ^^&^'(^^:^^ 

1.3 
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bairing taken any other pains to com- 
mit it to memory than by frequently 
reading it with his father. Before he 
had completed bis tenth year^ he drew 
up a Hebrew lexicon^ of uncommon 
and diflBcult words^ to which he added 
many curious critical remarks. 

In 1731 Baratier was admitted a 
member of the uniyersity of Altdorf. 
The same year h^ wrote in French a 
letter to M. Le Maitre^ minister of the 
French church at Schwobach^ on a new 
edition of the Bible^ Hebrew^ Chaldaic^ 
and Rabbinical^ which letter was pub- 
lished in a German literary journal. 

The Margrave of Anspach in 1734 
feUled upon him a pension of fifty 
florins a year^ and allowed him the 
free use of the books in bis library. 
The fruits of bis industry appeared in 
4 lna$l&tioB from the Hebrew^ with 

t 
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bistorical and critical notes^ and dis- 
sertations of the '^ Rabbi Benjamin's 
Travels in Europe^ Asi'a^ and Africa^ 
containing an account of the state of 
tbe Jews in the twelfth century." This 
work was published at Amsterdam, in 
two volumes octavo^ in 1734, the au- 
thor's thirteenth year; and the whole 
is said to have been finished by him in 
four months. 

This wonderful youth, in the midst 
of his philosophical pursuits^ found lei- 
sure for the study of the mathematics ; 
and with such efiect, that he invented 
a method of discovering the longitude 
at sea, which he laid before tbe acade- 
my of sciences at Berlin, in a long let- 
ter^ dated January ^1, 1735, the day 
.in which he completed his fourteenth 
jean Finding that his letter was well 
received^ be resolved to \sA\'oib^is^*W)SS^ 
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explaia his project ia person ; and ac- 
cordingly^ in March following^ he set 
out for Berlin. On his way thither, he 
passed^ with his father, through Halle^ 
the chancellor of which celebrated uni- 
versitj offered him the honorary degree 
of roaster of arts. This flattering pro- 
posal induced Baratier, on the spot, and 
in the presence of several professors, to 
draw up fourteen theses in philology, 
ecclesiastical history, and philosophy, 
which he caused to be printed the same 
night, and supported them the next 
day for three hours with great applause; 
upon which he received bis degree 
with marks of high distinction* 

He arrived a few days afterwards at 
Berlin, On the 24jlh of March, the 
mathematical class being assembled, 
vv'ith all the beads of the university^ 
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Baratier was called in. M. de Vignoles^ 
the rector^ suggested to him some diflS- 
cuUies respectiug bis project on the 
longitude; to wbich.be replied with 
great readiness and ability. After this 
he presented in Latin the plan of an 
astronomical instrument^ which be pro- 
posed to execute. The learned Jablonski^ 
the president^ reported that he had ex- 
amined Baratier in the king's presence^ 
and had found him well acquainted 
with the oriental languages, and yarious 
other branches of learning; on ^bicbhe 
was unanimously admitted^ with the 
customary formalitiesj, a member of the 
society. 

On his return to Halle with bis fa- 
ther^ whom the king of Prussia at this 
time appointed to the pastoral charge 
of the French church in that city, 
young Baratier ditecVe^ >dSa ^^^\^»^ >s^ 
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prising young man^ neither made him 
proud nor ill-natured. He was affable 
and courteous in his behaviour^ meek 
and contented in his disposition, frugal 
and abstemious in his mode of life. If 
his ardent thirst for wisdom and intel- 
lectual riches demands our admiration, 
his earlj end holds out a lesson for the 
due management eren of literary pur- 
suits, and warns us not to trifle with 
the means of prolonging our bodily 
health and strength, which are so ne- 
cessary to render the highest mental 
talents honourable to ourselves, by 
being beneficial to societyJ 



VALENTINE JAMERAI DUVAL- 

It is pleasing and instructive to read 
jQia efforts and progress of those per- 
JJM who^ without the advantages' of 
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early instruction^ have OTercome every 
-difficulty, and attained eminence in the 
honourable sphere of literature and 
science. Such instances show not only 
the innate powers of the human mind 
when laudably exercised^ but serve as 
a stimulus to rouse young persons into 
an imitation of those praiseworthy ex- 
amples. 

This is a reflection peculiarly suitable 
as an introduction to the following me- 
moir^ in which much will be found to 
instruct and to edify our young readers^ 
as well as to please and entertain them. 

Valentine Jamerai Duval was bora 
in 1695^ in the village of Artenay, in 
Champagne. At the age of ten years 
he lost bis father^ a poor labourer, who 
left his wife in a state of poverty with 
a large fitmily. 

Though young DunA \^^% ^c^\»svsi\si- 
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By the vigour of bis constitution be 
OYercame the disorder, and quitting his 
benefactor, pursued his journey to a 
Tillage on the borders of Lorratoe, 
where he hired himself to another 
shepherd, with whom he continued 
two years. 

He next became servant to a hermit^ 
named Brother Palemon, at La Ro- 
chette, with whom, however, he did 
not long reside, as the superiors of his 
master sent him another companion; 
but Brother Palemon gave him a letter 
of recommendation to the hermits of 
St. Anne, at some distance from La 
Rochette, and about two miles from 
Luneville. 

. In passing through Luneville, Duval, 

who had never been in a town before^ 

felt the utmost astonishment, and consi- 

dered the place as the centre of f^ndeur. 
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CHi bis arrival at St. Anne^ the hermits 
icereived him with kindness^ and in- 
trusted to his care six cows^ which^ with 
ihe produce of their little farai^ not only 
yMTided subsistence for themselves^ but 
ijso the means of charity to the neigh- 
l^ring poor. 

Duval had always discovered an ar- 
4our for books^ and read with avidity 
nil that fell in his way« It was at St^ 
Anne's that he began to learn to write. 
Ose of the old men traced for him^ 
with a decrepit hand^ the elements of 
this ingenious art. So defective a model 
could produce but poor copies; but his 
ifieal and ingenuity soon enabled him to 
write with tolerable readiness. 

One day as he was in the forest eoi- 
ploying bimself in laying soaies for 
game^ that he might be able to purchase 
books and maps of ^ira^tv;^^ > \^ "^^ 

h3 4| 
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ceived upon a tree a large wild cat, 
whose sparkling eyes and rich fur 
strongly excited bis avarice. ResoWed 
to catch it^ he climbed the tree; and 
perceiving that the animal kept afr the 
extremity of the branches to avoid him^ 
he cut a stick, to drive it from its sta* 
tion. He gave it a violent blow on 
the head^ and it fell to the ground^ but 
was so little injured as to be able to run 
away. Duval made a similar leap^ and 
pursued it* so closely^ that the animal 
took refuge in a hollow tree ; but he 
manoeuvred so well with his sticky at 
the bottom of the tree^ that the cat^ 
finding itself warmly attacked^ bolted 
from its retreat to make a new escape^ 
and threw itself directly into the arms 
of its enemy. He exerted all his ef- 
forts to stifle the animal^ which became 
fiiriouB, and fastened its talons, and 
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teeth to tlie head of our hero. Duval, 
resolved not to let it escape, tore it by 
its hiod feet from bis head, which was 
nearly scalped, and killed it against a 
tree. Elated with his victory, he fast- 
ened the cat to his stick, aod returned 
home. His masters seeiog him covered 
with blood, were terrified ; but he said 
with the utmost indiflereDce, " It is a 
mere trifle : be so good as to wash my 
head with a little warm wine, and it 
will soon be well :" and showing the 
cat, " Here is my recompeDse." 

His perseverance in the chase, and 
the money he procured for his game, 
bad enabled him to purchase some 
.books, when an unexpected occasion 
furnished him with the means of add- 
ing to bis collection. Walking in the 
forest one day. be found a gold seal 
with arms engraTed on it. Hs. 'weHis. 
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the nejLt Sunday to Luneville, to en- 
treat the yicar to publish it in the 
rhurch, that the person who had lost 
it might recover it by applying at the 
Hermitage. Some weeks after^ a gen- 
tleman knocked at the gate of St. 
Anne% and asked for the hermits' boy. 
Duval appeared. — ^' You have found a 
seal?" said the stranger. — '*Yes, Sir." 
'' I will thank you for it ; it belongs to 
me." — " A moment's patience ; before 
I give it you, you will be so good as to 
blazon your arms." — *' You are laugh* 
ingat me^ young man : you can surely 
know nothing of heraldry ?" — ^'Bc 
that as it may. Sir/' said Duval, who 
had read a French book on the Ele- 
ments of Heraldry, '' you shall not have 
the seal till you have blazoned your 
arms.'' The gentleman, surprised at 
the luaiofler and tone of Duval, msked 
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him a variety of questions^ and finding 
bim well informed^ described his arms^ 
and gave him two guineas. Desirous 
of being better acquainted with the 
)ad, tbe gentleman^ who was an Eng- 
lishman of the name of Foster^ made 
him promise to come and breakfast 
with him at Luneyille every holiday. 
Duval did so^ and received a crown at 
every visit. 

The generosity of Mr. Foster con- 
tinued during his abode at Luneville^ 
and he added to it his advice respect- 
ing the choice of books and maps. The 
application of Duval^ under such a 
guide^ could not fail of being attended 
with improvement, and he added great- 
ly to bis slock of knowledge. 

Tbe number of his books had in- 
creased to four hundred volumes^ but 
his wardrobe was the s^jue \ c.^\tfKssfi«w^ 
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of a coarse lioea coat for summer^ and 
a woollen one for winter^ with woodeo 
shoes. His frequent visits at Luiie- 
ville, the opulence and luxury that 
prevailed there^ and the state of ease he 
b^^n to feel^ did not tempt him to 
quit his first simplicity ; and he would 
have considered himself as guilty of 
robbery, if he had spent a farthing of 
what he gained for any other purpose 
than to satisfy his passion for books. 
Economical to excess, and prodigal in 
whatever could contribute to his m- 
struction and extend his knowledge, 
his privations gave him no pain, la 
proportion as his mind strengthened 
and his ideas enlarged, he began to 
reflect upon his abject state. He felt 
that he was not in his proper place ; 
and he wished for a change. From 
this instant 4 secret in<\uifitude haunted 
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him in bis retreat^ accompanied him in 
the forest^ and distracted him in his 
studies. 

Seated one day at the foot of a itte, 
absorbed in reflection^ and surrounded 
bj maps^ which he examined with eager 
attention^ a gentleman approached hitti^ 
and asked, him with an air of surprise, 
what he was doing. — " Studying geo- 
graphy/' said he. — "And do you uii« 
derstand any thing of the subject ?"^ — 
" Certainly ; I never trouble myself 
about things I do not understand/' — 
*' And what place are you seeking- for ?*' 
— *^ I am trying to find the nearest 
way to Quebec."'—'' For what pur- 
pose ?"— " That I may go there, and 
continue my studies in the university 
of that town." — ''But why need you 
go for this purpose to the end of the 
world ? There are uti\^«%v>Afc% v^ftsw^x 
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home^ superior to tbat of Quebec ; and 
if it will afford you any pleasure, I will 
point them out to you/' — At this mo- 
ment they were joined by a retinue be 
longing to the young princes of Lor- 
raine^ who were hunting in the forest 
with Count Vidampiere and Baron 
Pfutschner, their go?ernors. Various 
questions were put to Duval, w hich he 
answered with precision, and without 
being out of countenance. It was at 
length proposed by Baron Pfutschner 
and Count Vidampiere, the person who 
first accosted him, that he should pur- 
sue his studies in tbe college of Jesu 
its at Pont-a-Mousson. Duval felt the 
importance of this proposal) but desired 
time to consider of it ; adding^ that he 
valued his liberty, and would never quit 
his retreat without being sure ofpre- 

^rvhig this precious ^\?\. o^ w^\v3*e. 
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They dispelled his apprehensions on 
this subject, and the baron promised 
to call upon him in a few dajs. 

He kept his word^ and came to in- 
form him^ that Leopold^ duke of Lor- 
raine^ would take him under his protec- 
tion^ and furnish him* with the means 
of pursuing his studies. He inyited 
him at the same time to go with him 
to court at Luneyille. Our young re- 
cluse was attached to the hermitage, 
and could not quit it without tears. 
Having Towed eternal gratitude to his 
benefactors^ he set off in a chariot with 
the baron ; and on his arrival at Lune- 
\ille^ was presented to the duke, who 
received him in the midst of a nume- 
rous courts whom this singular event 
had contributed to assemble. Dural 
answered every question that was put 
to him without . bein^ CiCpoSv3«r^, ^^"^-^ 
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withstanding the novelty of the scene^ 
and the important part he had to act. 
Some ladies having expressed their 
surprise at the whiteness of his teeth^ 
he said^ ingenuously^ ^' What, ladies, 
can there be astonishing in this ? It is 
an advantage which I enjoj in com- 
mon with the canine species/' The 
duke, charmed with his simplicity and 
physiognomy, renewed his promise of 
protection, and committed the care of 
his establishment at the college to 
Baron Pfutschner. His books and ef- 
fects were accordingly conveyed thi- 
ther; he was clothed, and .an annual 
pension was assigned him. 

Duval's natural taste for study made 
him redouble hiis zeal. History, geoi> 
graphy, and antiquities, vv^re the stu- 
dies he preferred, and in which he 
made a, great progce8B« 

i 
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He lived two years ia this bouse ; 
and such was his improvement^ that 
the duke^ as a recompense^ permitted 
faim in 1718 to make a journey to Paris 
in his suite. On his return the next 
year his highness appointed him his 
librarian^ and conferred on him the 
ofiSce of Professor of History in the 
academy of Luneville. 

He shortly after read public lectures 
on history and antiquities, which were 
attended by numerous auditors^ parti- 
cularly a number of young English* 
men, among whom was William Pitt^ 
afterwards the immortal Earl of Chat- 
ham. Duval, struck with the distin* 
guished air and sonorous voice of this 
young man, predicted more than once 
bis future eminence. 

Occupied by bis studies, Duval had 
spent many years in ip^tfe^X c.«\!tas^% 
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nrpied his fdkitj. Dokc Leopold died 
10 17SS, aad Im son Fnocis achaiH 
psd the ducbj of Lomioe for that of 
Tofcanj. Kin^ Stanislaus^ the new 
ponesor of Loiraine^ eotieated Doval 
to continue in the oflice of profesMM* in 
the academy ; but his attachmenl to 
his old patron would not peimit him 
to listen to the proposal. He went to 
Florence, where be was placed at the 
bead of the Duke's libranr. The sci- 
ence of medals^ upon which he bad read 
lectures in Lorraine^ became now his 
favourite amusement, and be was de- 
sirous of making a collection of ancient 
and modern coins. He was deeply 
^■igt^S^ in this pursuit, when the Em- 
peror Francis^ who had formed a similar 
desigOi sent for him to Vienna, that be 
aught ha? e the care of bis collection. 

1 
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During bis abode at Vienna^ it was 
customary for bim to wait upon the 
enrperor after dinner. One day be 
quitted bim abruptly^ witbout waiting^ 
till be should be dismissed. ^' Where 
are you going?" said the prince.— 
" To bear Gabrieli, Sire.''—" But she 
sings so wretchedly !" — " Let me en*- 
treat your majesty not to say this 
aloud." — "Why not ?''—" Because it 
is of importance to your majesty^ tliat 
every one should believe what you say ; 
but in this no one will believe you/' 
The Abbe Marcy, who was present^ 
said to him^ as they came out^ " Do 
you know^ Duval^ that you have spoken 
to the emperor a bold truth?'' — "Sd 
much the better/' replied he ; "I hope 
he will profit by it.'* He preserved, 
nevertheless, the friendship of Aeir 
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majesties^ and continued to receive new 
proofs of it 

Once^ during the Carnival^ the em- 
press laid a bet with his majesty, who 
piqued himself on being able to find out 
all the masks, that she would give her 
arm at the ball to a mask which he 
should not discover. Duval, who had 
never been at a ball in his life, was de- 
sired to wait upon the maids of honour, 
that he might be dressed for the occa- 
sion. He went, and endeavoured to 
excuse himself, alleging his awkward- 
ness, and ignorance how to behave : 
but he was obliged to yield ; and .every 
thing being ready, be was introduced 
to her majesty. The empress gave him 
her arm, and assuming a tone of gaiety 
to encourage him, she said, '^Well^ 
'' Duval^ I hope you will dance a mi* 
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jiuet with me ?" '' 1, madam ! I have 
learned in the woods no other dance 
than that of tumbling head over heels/' 
The empress laughed heartily at his 
reply^ and presently they arrived at 
the assembly-room. The emperor^ 
anxious to win his bet^ was already 
there ; but his efforts were vain to disr 
cover the mask^ which^ after two 
hours' stay, was suffered to departs 
The disguise of Duvaly and the con- 
straint he experienced in so great a 
crowds bad made him very warm ; and 
Jn returning from the ball he caught a 
violent cold^ which^ as he pleasantly 
said^ preserved him from the danger of 
being elated with pride at the distinc- 
tion conferred upon him. 

A philosopher in the true sense of the 
word^Duvalthuslived^inthemidstof lux- 
ury and splendour^ a life UxA^ ^^j^^\^^ 
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never deriatiog from his original plan, 
and never more happy than iu his sludj. 

His health being* much impaired by 
intense application^ he was advised to 
take a journej to France to restore if. 
He accordingly visited Paris in 1752^ 
and there formed a close intimacy with 
some of the most learned and virtuous 
men of the age. 

On his return he passed through 
Artenay^ his native place. He pur- 
chased his paternal cottage; and having 
caused it to be pulled down^ he built 
upon the spot a commodious house, 
v^hich he presented to the community 
for the abode of the schoolmaster of 
the village. His beneficence distin- 
guished itself also tovrards a hamlet 
situated near Artenay, virhere finding 
that there vrere no vi^ells, he had some 
duff At his own expense* 
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By temperance and philosophical 
serenitv he preserved his constitution 
till the eightieth year of his age^ when 
he was all at once attacked by th6 
gravel, from which he suffered excru- 
ciating pains with calmness. This was 
followed by a fever, which carried him 
off in 1775, aged 81. His end was 
tranquil, and such as might be expect- 
ed from a life that had been uniformly 
virtuous and useful. Let his ashes 
rest in peace ; and may posterity, the ar* 
biter of true merit, never forget a man 
who, to raise himself from a state of 
obscurity and depression to which his 
birth seemed to have condemned him, 
opened himself a way, and overcame 
difficulties which th^ perseverance of 
genius alone was capable of surmount- 
ing ! 
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Courage and firmness do not belong 
exclusively to men. In past ages, and 
even in the present times, children have 
been seen to give proofs of heroic va- 
lour, and preserve calmness in the 
hottest posts of danger. What histo* 
rians relate of the young Lacedemo* 
nians, Mrhat the boys of our own sol- 
diery are daily seen to dare, who cheer- 
fully carried food to their fathers in the 
midst of the fire of muskets and the 
balls of artillery, all prove the truth of 
this assertion. Education, habit, and 
example, next to nature, are the best 
of masters. 

The Chevalier Bouflers does not 

figure here by his learning. Though 

he was educated with great care, and 

wade a considerab\e ipTo^^e^^ \w the 
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sciences^ in which he was instructed 
from his earliest jears^ he is more 
known bj his military profession than 
by his erudition. Among the ancient 
French^ with whom the strength of the 
body was preferred to the improvement 
of the mind^ it was a constant custoob 
to inure children of good families to 
the profession of arms^ from the age of 
eight or nine years. Some of these 
children have been seen in bloody bat- 
tles^ holding their colours with one 
hand^ while with the other they struck 
great blows with their sabres. To con* 
front a forest of bayonets, to recover a 
broken standard, or to regain a piece 
of lost ground, to meet the enemy in 
their entrenchments, to remain firm at 
the tremendous noise of artillery^ scat^ 
tering on all sides terror and death ; to 
collect the bullets, tamvci^ \^^ V%^- 
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stones on the field of battle^ and cn 
them to the exhausted engineers,. .im? 
more than once the exploits of jou 
of twelve or thirteen, as well as of 
trepid grenadiers. >;■ 

The young officer, whose huta 
we are tracing, recalls to our memo 
and confirms these traits of berof 
He was born at Paris in 1734, of « 
mily distinguished in the annati 
France. Joseph Maria, Duke of B 
flers, and governor of Flanders, was 
grandfather. Full of the noble lic 
of our ancient knights and ofbi& 
cestors^ this illustrious general ^ 
anxious that his grandson should 
semble them, and support the hon 
of the family. In consequence, he- ji 
cured for him an education propei 
inflame his infant courage and ins] 
him with the love of glory. He 
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set to read the Battles of Alexander^ 
the History of Cyrus, the Life of Du- 
guesclin^ of the Chevalier Bayard, and 
of Henry IV. ; the histories of the great 
Conde, of Louis XIV., and of Viilars. 
Ai seven years old, Ambrose was not 
only acquainted with the lives of the 
greatest warriors, but he could perform 
his exercise with the precision of an old 
soldier ; and he was able to carry and 
handle his arms withput letting fall a 
crown-piece placed between his elbow 
and his side. 

In his ninth year h^had also acquir- 
ed a knowledge of tactics, and the art 
of the attack and defence of places. 
He could give the word of command 
for the cliflTerent military evolutions, 
and drew up with skill a little army; 
for one of the principal amusements of 
his childhood was to ^Uc^ ^.^oA^. \&s^h!^ 

PART I. o 
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in different directions^ pieces of 
lerj, cayalrv^ and infantry, cut c 
pasteboard. As a militarjr man is 
Ij to traTel into foreign countrie 
parents of jonng Bouflers span 
pains to make bim acquainted wil 
modem languages, particularlj 
German, Englisb, and Italian, i 
be learned in a few months bj i 
of conyersation. 

Tbe Cbevalier de Bouflers had m 
Ij attained his tenth year, when h 
obliged to interrupt the course c 
studies to make bis first camf 
France was then at war with theEi 
and Austrians, and Germany ws 
scene of action. Little Ambrose 
thither with his father and his i 
Such is the advantage of cducatioi 
the force of habit, that the child app 
tio mote mtonisbed iu t\v^ midst c 
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field than if he had been in his father's 
bouse. He first mounted guard as a 
common soldier^ btit he rose from rank 
to rank tili^he attained that of a comet 
The daj the young officer was installed 
in bis post, he was fient with a foraging 
party -consisting of one hundred and 
twenty hors^ On the road they en- 
countered a band of Hulans^ who at* 
tficked them, and apposed their pas- 
sage. It was necess^y to proceed to 
blowB ; the skirmish was so sharp, that 
the little Chevalier was thrown from 
his saddle, and fell under his horse's 
feet; be remounted safely, and had 
sufficient presence of mind to preserve 
his standard. He fired off his pistol, 
caught bold of his sword, and fought 
with as much intrepidity as if he had 
been long used to such rencounters. 
Return] ng.victonou%, wiAl ^^^gc^ 
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-wounded in the right-band, be ran to 
salute his uncle. The warrior took him 
in his arms, pressed him tenderly to 
bis breast, and shed tears of joj : then 
perceiving that the child had received 
three balls in bis hat, and several others 
"fin the skirts of his coat, the marquis 
was struck with admiration. His father 
now came to embrace him. ''You look 
very gay," said he, '' considering you 
have had the firing so near you.**-— 
'' Dear papa," replied the child^ '' I did 
not think of myself ; my only fear was 
that of losing my poor servant, who ha- 
zarded his life twenty times to save 
mine. Ah ! without him I should not 
now have had the pleasure of seeing 
again either you or my dear uncle." 

During seven months the Chevalier 

Bouflers endured, without a complaint, 

the sererest toils of viat. Severe to 
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faiinself, generous^ and full of kindness 
to the soldiers, be took no advantages 
i^ consideration of his birth, and he 
ftunctuallj observed the discipline so 
necessa^ fox the preservation of sqb- 
9f^ui;^tian. Though he often marched, 
b£ lught in desert , £elds and dreary 
forestS;^ aod frequeatljr passed . close to 
tl^iqf^eReiDys posts, b^ never manifested 
ai^y signs of fear. At length happened 
the fapious. battle fought near Dettin- 
geOj, a village situated on the Main, in 
th^ electorate of Mentz. On this fa- 
mous daj the little Chevalier affected 
more gaiety than usual. Thinking 
that jie perceived an air of uneasiness 
on : the countenance of his father: 
" Pa|Ay V isaid he, ^' vre shall gain glory 
^«day ; the English vrill see fine sport.** 
-r:" jy[ay you say true !" replied Mon- 
sieur Bouflers wUUeifto%\OT^>'^V'^ss>?^ 
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the action \viU be rather hot : lest we 
should meet no more, let us embraccf^; 
and do your duty!" Half m hoi0 
after this affecting scene, the eoiii* 
bat b^an. The CheTalier Bf^niflers^* 
being posted with his cavalry on Ihd 
banks of a river, sustained a heavy fire 
near an hour. The cannon roared on 
each side in the most terrible manner ; 
whirlwinds of smoke entirely hid bMh 
armies from the sight; long files of men 
fell every moment, and the earth was 
covered with the dying and the dead. - 

Towards the conclusion of the bat^ 
tie, which had before gone in favour 
of the French, the English, command* 
ed by King George II., made an unex- 
pected movement, by which the French 
general was deceived. He immediately 
gave orders for a retreat, which unfor- 
tuuately did not arrive in time. The 
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enemj fired bn^e ^Freoch urmy point 
biaak^.^ the first batteries were. dU^ 
Minted ; tetfor and confosioa spnsad 
fmtii rank to rank. :: Itiihts fiiliEil coot 
jcKtctm^ the Chevalier .Boufl^iwiiQ 
hild received .no ordeis to retire frooi 
the dangerous situation :ui which be 
waa:poftted, saw all liis men fall around 
him^'disabled with, wounds... He hira«< 
self bad bis left leg broken ; be became 
senseless^ and slipped under his horse's 
betty : a soldier then ventured to take 
him on bis shoulders^ and carried him 
toMbe quarter of reserve. . 

:'Tbe reputation of the young Che-* 
valter for conduct and valour; had 
^reached' evi^u to the Germans, and at 
this peHod was.of signal service to him. 
The soldier, who bore him bleeding 
and- scnueless in his arms, was stopped 
at three diflSsrent limM >o^ ^&3^ ^^^s^ckv- 
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young hero entreated, witb the mc 
tender solicitude, that it should be sfei 
immediately to his mother : and he w 
eveo attentive to have the courier largi 
ly paid in his presence ; after which 1 
resigned himself to the operation, 
was performed with no less prompt 
tude than care and skill ; yet this i\ 
trepid child could not survive it, « '' 
am dying/' said he in a stifled voici 
** father, I am about to leave yoa- 
Carrj, I beg, this last kiss to mamma 
His father, bursting into tears, be: 
down to receive the last caress of h 
dear son, who added : ^' Dear papa, 
is not life that I regret, it is leavii 
you ; it is that I shall never see again a 
tender mother ; it is the disgrace of se 
ing the battle won by the English/'- 
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FRANCES MARIA. 

Frances Maria, of Rochebeaucour, 
was born in Angoumois, in France, in 
1752. 

Nature, vfho has granted to man thd 
gifts of genius and deep thinking, abili* 
tjto invent, and force to execute, seems 
to have compensated his companion by 
gifts no less valuable ; gentleness of dis- 
position, patience, self-command, cour 
rage, sensibility, prudence, activity, and 
regularity of conduct This last quali:* 
ty is, above all, a prerogative M^hich can- 
not be refused to a sex worthy on so 
many accounts of love and respect. 

With what aptness, too, is woman 
endowed from her tender years ! Are 
not young girls daily seen to conduct 
a house, to watch over the details of 
house-keeping, to matL«i%<^ ^^ ^6^^ 
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ler child^ was a sight equally unusual 
and affecting. Accordingly her repu- 
tation soon spread abroad. Every body 
ran from the neighbouring districts to 
see her, and work was eagerly brought 
to her. The mothers particularly made 
it a pleasure to bring their children 
thither. '' Come/' said they, " and see a 
girl of twelve years old who conducts 
herself like a woman of thirty, and 
passes her time in providing food for 
her little brother,*' 

Plenty, the fruit of industry, insenn- 
bly began to reign in the cottage of 
Frances ; she was even enabled to take 
a good old woman to live with her, whc 
kept tlie house and took care of be 
brother whilst she went with her wor 
to the neighbouring villages. Passio 
her days in innocence and peace, D 
ibi'ng could have beeu nvmXvd^ to t 
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faiippioess of this virtuous child^ had 
her father still been with her. 

Afflicting recollections continually 
offered themselves to her mind, and 
spread a gloom over her thoughts. 
.During the hours of the nighty and 
throughout the daj, she felt a dreadful 
void around her. " Dear friend of m j 
childhood/' she repeated, " why are you 
not with jour beloved daughter ? With 
what pleasure should I consecrate to jou 
the product of my labours ! O, how it 
would delight me to return the cares 
which you lavished on me in my child- 
hood ! No, no ; never shall I be consoled 
for so cruel a lof^s; nothing cw make 
:pe amends !" 

/^vsi^iyided between her attention to her 
hrother, and the tender recollection of 
herjtieloved father, the good Frances had 
^tH'eady .panedihtet n* 
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Surpassing others no less in the ad« 
vantages of person than those of the 
mind^ she was of a size and strength 
much above her age, and her beauty was 
equal to the amiable qualities of her 
heart. Some of the richest farmers de- 
manded her in marriage, and would have 
esteemed themselves happy to have ob^ 
tained her without a dowry : but they 
were all very young ; and Frances, with 
a prudence by no means common, dis- 
missed them, preferring a tradesman of 
a middle age, with a moderate property, 
because, as she said, he might supply the 
place of a father to her brother and her-* 
self) and assist her in acquiring the ex- 
perience that she stood in need of. 

It was the middle of a severe winter, 

and the prudent girl waited for the 

spring, to unite her lot with that of the 

^PPf maa for whom Aa ^esi^MA. Vmc 
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heart and her lovely person. But, alas ! 
she was prevented in her design by a fa- 
tal accident. For five weeks the earth 
had been covered with snow; the wolves 
wandered through the fields in troops; 
they boldly entered the towns^ and even 
men, when unarmed, became their vic- 
tims. One morning, as Frances was 
drawing some bread from the oven, a 
wolf^ followed by five whelps, burst in- 
to the room. She instantly seized a knot- 
ty stick, and defended herself with such 
courage, that she would certainly have 
saved her life had she thought only of 
herself; but while she was encountering 
the savage beast, she perceived a second 
enemy advancing towards her brother. 
Then, uttering a cry of terror, sheseized 
the child by the middle, opened a clo- 
set, and there placed him out of danger; 
but whilst the couT«L^eo\v8»igA^\i.Y^^^^^^^ 
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herself with one hand, aiid endeavour- 
ed with the other to repulse the vora- 
cious animals^ tlie furious wolf sprung 
at her throaty and suffocated her instantr 
]y. The good old vFoma;n, flying 16 im- 
plore assistance^ was also seized and 
torn in pieceis. 

Thus died^ in her fifteenth year^ Ibis 
young wdman^ who so well deserved a 
better fate. Who can refuse their teaii? 
The true model of filial piety, ofcou- 
rage, and fraternal affection, inspired 
with virtue, with sentiadent, and grace, 
who better deserved to have lived and 
become the mother of a family, than she 
who fulfilled so well the sacred duties of 
one without the title? Her brother 
was living in 1796, and from him thesfe 
interesting particulars were received;' 
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VOLNEY J53ECKNER. 

VoLKEY Becrner was born at London- 
derry^ in Ireland^ in \7iS, and was de- 
Toured by a shark at the age of twelve 
years. 

The child whom we here commeroo- 

■ 

rate had not the advantage of springing 
from a wealthy or distinguished fami- 
ly : but of what importance is birth ? 
what is the effect of riches ? They 
often corrupt the morals. He wbo is 
worthy^ honesty and wise^ has no need 
of great or rich ancestors. Volney Beck-" 
ncr was the son of a poor Irish sailor ; 
he received no instruction but what 
related to his father*s profession : yet 
nature had endowed his body with sin- 
gular address and agility^ and his mind 
with unusual inie\V\g|ence vcA. '^«i.€vx^~ 
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heart and her lovely person. But, alas ! 
she was prevented in her design by a fa- 
tal accident. For five weeks the earth 
had been covered with snow; the wolves 
wandered through the fields in troops; 
they boldly entered the towns, and even 
men, when unarmed^ became their vic- 
tims. One morning, as Frances was 
drawing some bread from the oven, a 
wolf, followed by five whelps, burst in- 
to the room. She instantly seized a knot- 
ty stick, and defended herself with such 
courage, that she would certainly have 
saved her life had she thought only of 
herself; but while she was encountering 
the savage beast, she perceived a second 
enemy advancing towards her brother. 
Then, uttering a cry of terror, sheseized 
the child by the middle, opened a clo- 
set, and there placed him out of danger; 
but whilst the coura:g<eAw%^\\v\^\^\.Vs^^ 
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When he grew a little bigger, he sqoq 
rendered himself useful to the crew. Ii| 
tempestuous weather^ wheu the wiAd 
b)ewwith yioleocey when ittore thesailsip 
and the rain fell in torrents, h^ was one 
af the most active on board. The s^Mif^r 
rel does not clamber with more agilitjr 
up the trees in Lapland^ than Yolnejr 
did up the shrouds and along the jafdb 
of the ship. When he was at the top of 
the mast^even in the fiercest of the stpr^ 
he appeared as little agitated as a pas- 
senger stretched in his hammock. 

Such is the force of habit and eiam* 
pie ! Happj are those who seci none, but 
good examples ! Cradled in the effemj- 
nacj of cities, abandoned to ignorant 
nurses, most children trembk Ulf:era^leaf 
at the creekiiig of a door, and are reitdy 
to faint at the sight of a mouse. It is 
not »o with those who are brought., up 
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ill- the midst of labour^ and who con- 
template braye men. To be fed with 1»i§* 
Guit broken with a hatchet^ sparingly 
moistened with muddy water fuir of 
worms, to* be half covered with a gar* 
metft of coarse cloth^ to take some hours 
of repose on a plank^ and be suddentt 
wakened at the moment when hi» sleep 
was the soundest, wastiie lot of VolneV, . 
ftnd yet he enjoyed a robust constitution. 
He never caught coldy he never knew 
fevers, or any of those diseases >^hi<;h 
arise from gluttony and idleness. / A 
hardy education is always the best, and 
alone forms superior men : of this fact 
history furnishes tis with numetous ex- 
amplest Such were the aptitilde and in- 
dasliP3^4rf Beckiier in his twelfth year, 
that at this age he was judged worthy 
of a higher station, and double pay. 
The captain ofhiaslcdi^oS\e^\DK^v^^'^^ 
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him as a model to the other boys ; tod 
J said once» in the presence of the ivhole 
crew^ ^' If this litde fellow continues to 
conduct himself with so much valour 
and prudence^ I ha?e no doubt of his ob- 
taining a place much above that which 
i occupy." Little Volney was very sen- 
sible to the praises that he had so well 
deserved. Though deprived of the stu- 
dy of letters^ which cultivates the mind^ 
extends our knowledge^ and gives us 
just idea of things^ he loved glqry bj 
instinct^ and made great efforts to ac- 
quire it. From several instances of ia« 
trepid daring, which he manifested ia 
many dangerous emergencies, we shall 
only select the following, since tbii 
alone will confer eternal honour on his 
memory. 

A little girl, daughter to a rich Ame- 
rican^ who v?as going to Port-au*Prince;, 
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in France, had slipped away from her 
nurse, who was sick in the cabin, and 
ran upon deck. There, whilst she fixed 
her eyes with curiosity on the immense 
expanse of water, a sudden heaving of 
the ship caused her head to turn, and 
^e fell into the sea. The father of 
Volney darted after her, and in five or 
six strokes caught her by her frock. 
Whilst he swam with one hand to re- 
^in the ship, and with the other hehi 
the child to his breast, Beckner perceiv- 
ed at a distance a shark advancing to- 
wards him. He called out for assistance. 
The danger was pressing. Every one 
rah on deck, but no one dared to go 
further; they contented themselves with 
firing oft' several muskets; but the ani- 
inal, lashing the sea with his tail, and 
openitig his frightful jaws, was just a- 
boo t to seize his prey . Vu \Sa\%\fc\vMsfc ^^~ 
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tremitj, what strong min would oot 
venture to attempt^ filial pietj excited a 
child to execute. Little Yolnejr armed 
himself with a sabre ; he threw hinoaelf 
into the sea ; then, plunging wilfa the 
Telocity of a fish, he slipped under the 
bellj of the animal, and thrust the 
sword into him up to the hilt» Thus 
suddenly assailed, and deeplj wounded, 
the shark quilted the sailor and child, 
but turned, exasperated, against the agw 
gressor, who attacked him with repeat- 
ed blows. What a heart-rending^ ^ight ! 
How worthy of admiration ! On one 
side the American, trembling for his lit- 
tle girl, who seemed devoted to destruc* 
tion ; on the other a generous mariner 
exposing his life for a child not his own ; 
and here the whole crew raising their 
hands to heaven on seeing young Vol- 
uej croo (eoding w\X\i auenRwj «o ^reat. 
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!y superior, and encountering inevita- 
ble death to divert it from his father! 
Who can view a scene like this withotit 
dissolving into tears of tenderness? 

The combat was too unequal, and no 
fdfoge remained but in a speedy retreat. 
Several ropes were quickly thrown out 
to the father and the son^ and thej each 
succeeded in seizing one. They were 
hastily drawn up; already they were 
more than fifteen feet above the surface 
of the water; already cries of joy were 
fa^ard : " Here they are ! here they are! 
-—they are saved !'* Alas ! no — they 
^ere not saved ! At least one victim 
tc^as to be sacrificed. Enraged at see- 
'hig his prey about to escape hrcti^ the 
"isfhwk plunged i^ith- a vigorouis spring, 
and darting forward like ligUtntngi vrith 
his sharp teeth he tore asunder the 
body of the inlteipVA wsA ^^^^^^fi«w»^ 
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youth while suspended in the air. A 
part of his palpitatfngaoiHifeless body 
was drawn up to the ship, with his fa- 
ther and the little girl. .^ . : 
Thus died/ at the age of twelve j^ars^ 
this hopeful joung sailor, who dijser.ved 
a better fate. When we reflect On the 
generous action which he performed, 
and the sacred motive by which he sras 
animated to the enterpriser >ve are pene- 
trated with sorrow to see him sink under 
it. Yet these great examples cannot 
be lost. The memory of them does not 
perish with the individual who gave 
them. A faithful relation of them eaii- 
not but animate with a generous zeal 
the tender minds of youth, and produce 
from age to age the repetition of adtions 
not less praissworthya^ 
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Of all tbe sciences cultivated b^r man, 
^none has so direct a tendency to ele- 
:viite»bts mind with noble sentiments^ 
and to inspire bin) iff^itb a conviction of 
Jbe infinite power^ wisdom^ and good- 
ness of the Supreme Being, the Creator 
and Governor of the universe^ as astro- 
nomy. . 

What can equal the contemplation of 
itfae numerous glories which adorn the 
^eanopy of heaven^ when all nature is 
bushed into a still serenity, and. i|0 
discordant sounds are beards or busy 
scenes present themselves to perplex the 
^ovupid andtto dii^tract the attention ! 
Man alone^ of all the inhabitants x>f 
this globe^ is capable .of making obser- 
vations upon the innumerable ;v<\^\d& 
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^bicb are scattered throughout the J€» 
gioDs of space. 

It should seem^ therefore, to be a 
part of bis duty, ais it is his peculiar 
privilege, so to contemplateithe celea* 
tial bodies, as to gain just notton^jof 
the universe, and becoming ideas of 
that boundless intelligence which not 
only created but preserves the whole in 
the exactest symmetry and order. 

The loul of man was made to walk the skies ; . 
Delightful outlet of her prison here ! 
There, diseneumber'd from her chains, the des 
Of toys terrestrial, she can rove at large j 
Tliere freely can respire, dilate, extend 
In full proportion, let loose all her powers. 

Yousfo s T^kt TkMigk^. 

In the cultivation of tbin ^iBublime 
science of astronomy, our countrymen 

• 

-have eminently^ distingui^ed them- 
selves. The illuattious Newton lias 
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fixed its principles;- and many other 
great men, by the constriiction of in- 
Btruments, the ealciilalion of tables, and 
the accuracy of their observations, have 
rendered the study easy and deli^tfuK 
Among others, to whom we are indebted 
for valuable discoveries, the subject of 
the present memoir is entitled to distills 
guished respect 

Jeremiah Horrox was born at a vil^ 
lage called Toxteth, near Liverpool, in 
1619, When very young, he wa» 
placed under a country schoolmasterj* 
whom he soon surpassed, and after- 
wards was for a short time a student 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge. But 
at the age of fourteen we find him sA 
home with his father, assiduously en- 
gaged in the study of astronomy. His 
circumstances were \ety moderate, and 
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at that time there were but few books 
of practical utilitr DpoD tbe subject of 
his faTOurite science^ and those were 
scarce and dear. At present there are 
manv excellent works^ which^ in a 
plain and perspicnous manner, will 
enable the young inquirer to gain a 
knowledge of the celestial bodies : and 
the author of this memoir has pecoliar 
satisfaction in recommending a Tolnme 
latclj published, entitled ''Th« Wonders 
of the Telescope/' in Ivhich fhe sjslem 
of the universe is not only explained in 
a very easy nianoer, but the ebgrayings 
are so admirably executed as to conyey 
to the eye an exact yiew of the heavenlj 
orbs. 

Young Horrox had no other helps 
than a few Latin authors, as Lansber- 
gius, Tycho %Abe, and Kepler ; who. 
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though they were men of profound 
knowledge, did not write in a pteasiog 
or familiar style. 

The love of science, however, frasw 
ardent in bis bosom, tfaat, without any 
other tutor than these obscijre books, 
he gained a most eiiteasive and ac- 
curate knowledge of astronomy, and 
the branches of mathematical learning 
connected with it. About 1636, he 
contracted an intimate friendship with 
Mr. William Crabtree, who lived near 
Manchester, and who was also an ex- 
cellent mathematician, and an indefati- 
gable observer. 

With this gentlemui young Horroz 
kept up a regular correspondence; and 
it is from the letters which f^aaaed be- 
tween these ingenious persons, that 
these few particulaxs/ conceroing Mr, 
Hciroi, have been ^Uv««A. 
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Having ikn¥ met #ith a companion 
whose genius resembled his own, our 
juvenile astronomer pursued his studies 
with increased ardour. He procured 
astronomical instruments, with which 
he made manj curious observali^Hs ; 
one of which was Tcrj extraordinary, 
and is that which has immortalized his 
name. This was of the famous transit 
of Venus over the sun in 1639. 

The famous Kepler, in his tables, 
bad predicted that this transit, or ptfs- 
sage, of the planet Venus over the-' disk 
of the sun, would happen in 163 1 ; and 
the celebrated Gassendi, whose life Mr^ 
have already given, looked for it A 
Paris in that year, but in vain* 

When Mr. Horrox first applied' llitir- 

self to astronomy, he constructed ephe- 

tuerides or almanacks for himself, frond 

Thick he was able to dV^eoN^t^ uot only 
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the errors in the tablea which had beea 
published^ but to ascertain ezactlj the 
situations of the planted their coiy unc- 
tions^ appulses to the filed stars, and 
the mosti ifemarkable phenomena that 
liTiOuld happen in the heavens. . 
. It was thus that he found Kepler's 
mistake in placing the transit of Venus 
10 thejrear 1631 instead of 1639. Ac* 
cordingly^ in a letter to his friend 
Crabtree, dated at Hool, near Liverpool, 
October 86» 1639, he communicated 
his: discovery to him, earnestly desiiring 
hita to make what observations he could 
jirith his telescope. This his friend 
readily complied with ; and, agreeable 
to Mr. Horrox's calculation, the transit 
wasi obwirved by them,, November S4, 
1639, they being the first persons 
who were ever favoured with such a 
sight 
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By his obsenraitions on this uncom* 
nibn.sigbt^ Mr. Horrox was enabled to 
measure the diameter q{ Vemis; and to 
determine the latitude and longitude of 
the place of his residence ; all which he 
performed with wonderful accuracy. 

He continued to pr^M^cute bis studies 
and inquiries with equal ardour, and 
I ifi^ould doubtless have rendered still 
more service to the interests of science^ 
had he not been cut off in the 4ower 
of his age, January S^ 1640. 

What ^e have of his writings, gives 
w some idea of the great loss which 
the world sustained by his death. He 
had just finished his book, entitled 
'' Venus in Sole visa ;^ or, " Venus seen 
in the Sun/* a little before his death. 
This excellent performance was pub* 
Jisbed by the eminent astronomer He* 
veliusj at Dantzick, N^VSti %:eL\i^Utioni« 
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The other papers and letters oi Mr. 
Horrox were priated by that learned 
* mathematiciaQ, D/. J/>bp Vfi^\ki »n4 
it deserves notice, that 4b€ new theory 
of lunar motion contfii^ejd in the^^ 

fuifi^wKiaw ()^.er9 f>f ifm .^xxrm^J^ 

youths was made use of by the imnaor- 
tal Sir Isaac Newton^ as the ground- 
work of his astronomy relative to that 
planet ; and that gioat man always 
spoke of Mr. Horrox as a genius of 
the very first rank. 

We cannot conclude this brief no- 
tice of this most ingenious young man, 
without again recommending to our ju« • 
venile readers, a science, which, what- 
ever may be their destination in life^ 
will be found necessary to the right im^ 
provement of the human mind ; and a 
total ignorance of which cannot but be 
considered as ^ulpAWVa.^^%s^"^^^^^ 
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the meEDs of acquiring knowledg*^ 
so numerous and easy. 

C^ome folthj O maal ycm aanit^ round turyey^ 
And Tiew those lampB^ wludi yield eternal day. 
Bring forth thy glasses ; dear thy wond nng eyei 
Millions beyond the former ^Uions rise : 
Look further : — nulUons teore tlaze fron remoter 
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